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Secretarial  Training 

A  Discussion  given  at  the  National  Conference  in  Boston,  October  27,  1923 

By  C.  M.  Grover 

Roxbury  High  School,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

SECRETARIAL  training  in  the  high  Ambition,  responsibility,  thoroughness, 
^  school,  for  the  most  part,  is  deal-  accuracy,  initiative — one  can  easily  lay 

ing  in  future  values.  Whatever  in-  down  a  dozen  requirements.  Individuals 

formation  and  skill  is  there  given  is  possessing  them  all  are  rare.  Any 

not  to  be  relied  on  to  secure  at  once  a  school  that  can  impart  or  develop  them 

position  of  preferment,  but  will  be  used  has  a  secret  power  which  would  make 

to  demonstrate  in  inferior  positions  a  further  advertising  unnecessary, 

capability  which  attracts  notice  under  Successful  training  of  secretaries  as 
competition  and  leads  to  larger  oppor-  a  uniform  product,  therefore,  presup- 
tunity.  poses  some  kind  of 

Now  this  demonstration  of  superior  Prerequisites  selective  process.  I  am 
ability  in  ordinary  routine  requires  cer-  of  the  opinion  that  such 

tain  qualities  of  character  that  must  training,  if  it  measures  up  to  its  pro- 

accompany  technical  skill,  and  it  is  the  nouncements  will  eventually  require,  as 

possession,  or  the  lack  of  these  quali-  a  prerequisite,  a  high  school  diploma, 

ties  of  character  which  determine  ad-  In  other  words  secretarial  training  in 

vancement  into  executive  responsibility.  high  schools,  if  it  signifies  production 
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of  executive  secretaries,  is  not  voca¬ 
tionally  a  correct  term.  It  will  not 
function  in  that  way  in  sufficient 
measure  to  justify  any  claim  of 
efficiency. 

The  situation  finds  its  analogy  in  ac¬ 
counting  vs.  bookkeeping.  Accounting 
is  likewise  a  tempting  title  for  sec¬ 
ondary  school  courses  in  bookkeeping. 
But  we  have  been  somewhat  slow  to 
assure  the  business  man  that  we  pro¬ 
duce  accountants. 

Schools  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
have  so  developed  the  training  in  that 
subject,  and  the  State  Examinations 
have  so  standardized  the  term  that  it 
now  has  a  real  meaning  of  professional 
dimensions,  and  if  high  schools  use  the 
word  accounting  to  describe  their  of-, 
fering,  they  do  so  not  to  describe  a 
finishing  course  but  only  a  preparatory 
course. 

The  analogy  is  exact.  Secretarial 
courses  in  high  schools  will  not  be  fin¬ 
ishing  courses  but  preparatory 
Aim  courses,  and  if  so  understood  will 
serve  an  honest  purpose.  The 
aim  of  a  secretarial  course,  therefore, 
in  a  secondary  school  is  to  start  its  stu¬ 
dents  along  a  path  which  leads  some- 
w'here,  provided  it  is  pursued  to  its  des¬ 
tination.  The  course  must  be  vocational 
in  its  description  of  the  path,  technical 
in  its  gift  of  equipment  for  mastering 
the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  and  so¬ 
cial  in  its  provision  of  adequate  quali¬ 
ties  of  character  for  its  pursuit.  This 
is  a  large  order,  but  the  objective  is 
entirely  reasonable. 

May  I  speak,  then,  of  these  three 
aims  in  secretarial  training  in  secondary 
schools  and  sum  up  briefly  what  such 
schools  can  reasonably  undertake  to  do? 

Good  citizenship,  economic  interest, 
cooperative  impulses  are  well-known 
aims  of  secondary  school  programs  and 
they  must  be  provided  for.  If  they  are 
in  largest  measure  contributed  by  the 


social  sciences,  then  the  social  sciences 
must  be  a  part  of  the  course.  If  they 
are  secured  by  related  vocational  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  Law  and  Economics,  then 
let  those  subjects  be  included.  If  they 
come  through  neuro-muscular  activities, 
then  let  physical  training  have  its  place. 
The  public  high  school,  by  reason  of  its 
public  support,  has  certain  definite 
duties  to  perform  of  which  the  strictly 
vocational  is  only  one.  Its  well-bal¬ 
anced  curriculum  will  continue  to 
furnish  social  values. 

After  that  is  done,  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  curriculum can 
properly  be  devoted  to  tech- 
What  to  nical  and  vocational  ends. 
Teach  These  can  not  be  separated 
without  loss  of  effectiveness. 
They  are  quite  closely  correlated.  A 
teacher  of  distinctive  technical  courses 
leading  to  secretarial  training  should 
have'  the  vision  and  the  knowledge  of 
a  vocational  adviser.  She  should  be 
able  to  quicken  ambition,  shape  intelli¬ 
gence,  provide  information.  Lectures 
on  the  duties  of  a  secretary  and  the 
demands  of  that  position  are  in  order. 
Biographies  of  successful  secretaries 
are  worth  while.  Description  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  in  the  commimity 
plays  a  part.  Appeal  to  right  regard 
for  upright  character  can  be  made  with 
effectiveness.  I  am  aware  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  artificiality  in  all  this,  and  of 
course  it  is  best  accomplished  by  also 
creating  conditions  in  the  technical 
work  which  as  far  as  possible  call  for 
creative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

The  third  requirement  of  a  course 
in  secretaryship  is  technical  training. 

Shorthand  and  typewriting 
Technical  are  the  basis  of  the  course. 
Training  They  are  rightly  given  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades.  They  equip  an  average  student 
with  ability  to  take  dictation  of  non¬ 
technical  material  given  at  one  hun- 
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dred  words  a  minute  in  letter  form, 
and  to  transcribe  it  correctly.  So  much 
is  stenographic  skill.  To  this  must  be 
added  skill  in  office  routine,  and  initia¬ 
tive  in  assembling  and  disposing  of 
office  records  and  reports.  Quite  gen¬ 
erally  in  high  schools  there  is  now  a 
course  called  Office  Practice,  which 
aims  to  do  these  things.  Sometimes  it 
is  merged  with  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  by  enlarging  the  time  allotment 
of  those  courses,  but  frequently  it  is  an 
independent  elective.  Just  at  present, 
whatever  distinctive  work  in  secretarial 
training  is  being  done  is  to  be  found 
in  the  course  called  Office  Practice. 
Possibly  the  future  will  bring  courses 
in  Office  Management  and  Control,  but 
I  shall  content  myself  to-day  with  a 
brief  description  of  these  courses  in 
Office  Practice  as  they  are  in  process 
of  development. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  them  is 
instruction  in  the  use  of  office  machines, 
both  duplicating  and  com- 
Office  puting  machines.  If  classes 
Machines  are  large,  demonstration  is 
the  first  step.  The  second 
is'  to  train  a  few  students  in  their  use 
who  will,  in  turn,  instruct  another  small 
group  until  all  have  had  their  turn.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  of  class  organization  under 
these  conditions  are  obvious,  and  they 
are  increased  by  necessity  of  giving 
bi-monthly  marks.  Ideal  conditions  are 
had  for  this  work  when  the  size  of  the 
class  is  relatively  small,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  machines  is  relatively  large,  so 
that  the  work  can  engage  different 
groups  simultaneously. 

Carefully  planned  job  sheets  and  re¬ 
sponsible  supervision  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

In  addition  to  this  work  there  is  pos¬ 
sible  some  study  and  practice  of  filing; 

study  of  office  methods  of 
Filing  handling  the  mail;  of  check¬ 
ing  as  a  vital  factor  in  as¬ 


sembling  reports;  of  the  use  of  graphs 
in  representing  statistics;  of  the  use  of 
books  of  reference. 

If  a  special  room  is  provided  and 
equipped  for  this  work,  its  location 
near  the  main  office  serves  to 
Actual  render  possible  cooperation 
Office  with  that  office  in  its  work. 
Work  A  large  city  high  school  has 
thousands  of  cards  to  be  as¬ 
sembled,  sorted,  filed;  it  has  hundreds 
of  rooms  and  class  lists  to  be  alpha¬ 
betized  and  checked ;  report  cards  to  be 
stamped  and  addressed ;  attendance 
sheets  to  be  added,  and  reduced  to  per¬ 
centages  ;  currency  to  be  counted  and 
rolled ;  endless  mimeographing  to  be 
done,  absences  to  be  verified  and  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  form  letters;  books  to  be 
listed  charges  inventoried;  supplies  to 
be  systematized.  Every  teacher  on  the 
faculty  is  ready  to  be  freed  from 
clerical  work  in  order  to  devote  her 
time  more  economically  to  her  teaching. 
All  such  opportunities  can  be  and  are 
being  utilized  within  the  school. 

Some  one  objects  that  this  is  clerical 
work,  not  secretarial,  but  out  of  its 
performance  emerge  cer- 
Necessary  tain  lessons.  The  pupil 
Experience  learns  to  estimate  cor¬ 
rectly  time  requirements 
for  office  tasks ;  she  acquires  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  system ;  she  learns  to  reduce 
facts  to  records  and  she  learns  how  to 
make  records  available  to  large  num¬ 
bers  of  persons  through  duplicating  de¬ 
vices.  She  learns  economy  of  time. 
These  and  similar  principles  become 
hers  through  actual  experience;  surely 
they  shape  her  attitudes  and  give  her 
confidence  in  her  progress  along  the 
path  that  leads  to  the  desired  goal  of 
a  secretary’s  position. 

[A  paper  by  Professor  Edward  Jones  Kil- 
duff  of  New  York  University,  author  of 
"The  Private  Secretary,"  “The  Stenogra¬ 
pher’s  Manual,"  etc.,  will  follow  in  the  June 
American  Shorthand  Teacher. — Editor.} 
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ThisOne  Thingl  Know 


Mr.  \V.  L.  EDWARDS.  head  of  the 

r'ntnmr»rr?:5 1  mpntc  T'q- 


Commercial  Departments  of  Ta- 
coma  High  Schools,  encourages  his 
teachers  by  constructive  criticism  and 
timely  advice.  The  Commercial  Course 
of  Study  for  1924  carries  this  Fore¬ 
word  from  Mr.  Edwards  to  his  large 
and  extremely  well-trained  faculty : 


Commercial  Training 

"This  One  Thing  I  Know’’ 

In  subjects  which  cover  more  than  one 
semester,  each  grade  should  furnish  thorough 
instruction  in  the  matters  pertaining  to  that 
division  and  to  that  alone.  Too  much  em¬ 
phasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  importance 
of  having  all  pupils  in  each  grade  learn  cer¬ 
tain  things  definitely  and  positively.  In  .no 
branch  of  education  is  the  old  adage,  “A 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  so  ap¬ 
plicable  as  in  commercial  education. 

It  would  seem  to  be  altogether  possible 
to  cover  a  certain  ground  in  each  division 
of  the  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  sure 
that  the  student  has  a  definite  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ground  covered.  We  must 
acknowledge  that  we  have  not  been  doing  this 
altogether  satisfactorily.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  this  statement  in  any  critical  spirit. 
I  am  sure  we  are  doing  a  very  high  grade  of 
work  in  all  classes. 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  not  continue  to  make 
progress  if  we  are  altogether  satisfied  with 
ourselves.  We  have  done  a  good  job — let 
us  now  do  a  better  one. 

We  often  take  too  much  for  granted.  The 
subject  matter  seems  clear  to  us  because  we 
have  been  over  the  ground  many  times  and 
we  are  very  apt  to  expect  too  much  of  the 
young  student  in  mastering  principles  and 
forms  quickly.  More  repetition  is  needed. 

Criticisms  and  suggestions  on  that  which 
follow  are  not  only  desired  but  expected  ^y 
all  who  have  the  best  interest  of  the  pupils 
at  heart,  and  that  includes  all  of  us. 

Anyone  who  knows  his  subject  can  teach 
it  to  the  bright  members  of  the  class.  The 
real  worth  of  our  teaching  is  measured  by 
the  sum  total  of  the  progress  of  the  whole 
class. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  lay  the  blame  for 
lack  of  progress  and  hazy,  incomplete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  work  covered  to  the  stupidity  or 
indifference  of  the  students.  This  is,  to  some 
extent,  true.  Still  it  is  a  good  idea  to  ex¬ 
amine  ourselves  and  our  methods  of  instruc¬ 
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tion  when  our  pupils  seem  not  to  be  making 
satisfactory  progress.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  we  may  find  some  of  the  fault  to  be  our 
own.  The  lack  of  clear-cut  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  may  sometimes  arise 
from  the  lack  of  clear-cut  instruction.  No  |ji 
one  may  hope  to  reach  perfection.  No  one 
will  approximate  it  who  is  not  willing  to 
study  himself. 

Our  greatest  concern  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  see  that  the  pupil  masters,  through 
theory  and  practice,  that  which  he  is  required 
to  know  in  order  to  be  able  to  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  in  business  life  the  things  which  in  class 
work  are  presented  to  him.  Better  a  few 
things  known  than  many  things  guessed  at. 
“This  one  thing  I  know.” 

It  will  be  helpful  for  us  to  remember  that 
all  growth  in  knowledge  is  by  direct  passage 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Every 
new  thing  that  we  grasp,  every  forward  step 
we  make,  is  possible  only  through  seeing  the 
connection  between  that  which  is  to  be  known 
and  that  which  is  already  known.  .Always 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  There  is 
no  other  way.  The  teacher’s  greatest  duty 
is  to  show  to  the  student  the  connection — the 
passage  way — between  the  known  and  the 
unknown. 

+  +  + 


A  MONTH  at  Bar  Harbor,  or  rather 

iiicf  fiati  miloe  ^  rr\tn  fViof 


^  ^  just  ten  miles  from  that  famous 
summer  resort,  is  what  Mr.  H.  W. 
Mann,  of  the  Maine  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Auburn,  is  planning  for  his  nor¬ 
mal  students  this  year.  The  Appa¬ 
lachian  Mountain  Club’s  camps  in 
Lafayette  National  Park,  Mount  Desert, 
a  beautiful  spot  on  Southwest  Harbor, 
Echo  Lake,  has  been  leased  for  the 
school,  and  there  the  lucky  first  fifty 
applicants  will  “vacation”  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  receive  instruction  in  the 
morning  from  a  corps  of  experts  in 
methods  of  teaching  bookkeeping  and 
business  organization,  commercial  law 
and  geography,  advertising  and  sales¬ 
manship,  shorthand,  typing,  office  prac¬ 
tice,  and  penmanship.  Fifty  only  can 
be  accommodated.  The  session  begins 
July  7,  but  camp  will  be  open  on  the 
fifth. 
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Teachers’  O.  G.  A.  Membership  Drive 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Chief  Examiner,  Gregg  Writer  Art  and  Credentials  Department 


^AN  you  remember  from  your  own 
school  days  the  class  pin  that 
“teacher”  wore;  or  the  sorority  pin  or 
ring;  or  the  medal  that  was  a  watch- 
fob?  It  is  child  nature  to  glorify  and 
idealize  his  teacher,  and  it  may  be  that 
he  recovers  as  he  adds  years  to  his 
stature,  but  as  we  all  remain  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  children,  so  we  are 
long  in  outgrowing  these  natural  ten¬ 
dencies  which  are  so  powerful  in  early 
life.  The  hundreds  of  teachers  who 
have  earned  and  wear  the  O.  G.  A.  em¬ 
blem  find  it  the  object  of  much  interest 
on  the  part  of  their  pupils.  The  physi¬ 
cal  emblem  of  Q.  G.  A.  Membership 
makes  an  avenue  of  easy  approach  to 
the  explanation  of  what  it  represents. 

The  O.  G.  A.  emblem  means  that  the 
wearer  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Gregg  Artists.  To  be  a  member  of 
the  O.  G.  A.  is  a  recognized  testimonial 
of  superior  wufting  ability.  It  means 
the  acquiring  of  such  a  knowledge  of 
shorthand  and  of  such  a  style  in  the 
writing  of  it.  as  marks  the  difference 
k-twcen  a  mediocre  writer  and  one 
whose  notes  show  artistic  and  prac¬ 
tical  merit. 

How  many  of  you  teachers  have 
O.  G.  A.  certificates?  Miss  Martha  E. 
Bowen,  of  the  Wilby  High  Schocd, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  writes :  “One  of 
my  pupils  asked  me  recently  if  I  were 
an  O.  G.  A.  member  and  I  had  to  con¬ 
fess  I  was  not.  I  have  always  thought 
of  it  as  being  something  for  pupils  only, 
but  in  reading  over  directions  I  can 
find  nothing  to  that  effect,  so  I  am 
sending  in  a  paper,  too.”  Needless  to 
say.  Miss  Bowen  has  been  developing 
some  good  shorthand  penmen,  and  she 
herself  has  a  good  style  of  writing — 


in  fact,  she  won  Honorable  Mention  in 
the  last  Blackboard  Contest. 

Miss  S.  Marie  Weil,  teacher  in  the 
Mansfield-Ohio  Business  College,  sent 
us  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  notes  re¬ 
cently.  Miss  Weil  has  been  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  free  criticism  offered  to 
teachers,  and  that  she  has  profited  by 
the  suggestions  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  her  notes  have  shown  remarkable 
improvement.  There  is  still  a  little 
shakiness  in  the  writing  of  some  of  the 
outlines,  which  easily  may  be  overcome 
by  more  practice.  This  fault  eliminated, 
with  very  little  effort  she  could  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  clan  of  Superior  Merit 
writers. 

Might  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  you, 
the  teacher,  to  have  the  O.  G.  A.  cer¬ 
tificate,  not  only  because  you  w’ill  better 
understand  the  requirements  for  one  if 
you  have  attained  it  yourself,  but  be¬ 
cause  you  can  better  guide  your  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  attempts  to  win  it?  Then 
too,  your  having  the  certificate  and  pin 
serves  as  an  added  inducement  for  the 
students  to  try  for  it. 

In  order  to  have  more  of  our  teach¬ 
ers  become  members  of  the  O.  G.  A., 
a  drive  for  membership  among  teachers 
is  being  made  this  month.  To  the 
teachers  who  submit  qualifying  speci¬ 
mens  for  membership  in  the  O.  G.  A. 
during  this  drive,  we  will  give  a  gold 
O.  G.  A.  pin,  the  emblem  of  the  Order, 
together  with  an  O.  G.  A.  certificate. 
If  you  do  not  already  possess  one  of  the 
pins,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  one. 
Won’t  you  write  a  copy  of  the  test  from 
this  month’s  issue  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
and  send  it  to  us?  Have  this  informa¬ 
tion  given  at  the  top  of  the  test  paper : 
“For  membership  certificate  and  O.G.A. 
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pin.  Teacher’s  specimen.”  We  will 
publish  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher  the 
names  of  all  thosq  who  win  the  pin  and 
certificate  this  month. 

I  know  you  teachers  are  busy — very 
busy  indeed,  but  it  will  not  take  very 
long  to  prepare  a  specimen  of  notes 
from  the  O.  G.  A.  copy  this  month,  and 
I  feel  certain  you  will  consider  it  very 
worth  while.  Try — please! 

+  +  + 

A  Surprise! 

Important  Announcement  about  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher 

EVV’S !  News  that  will  be  a  sur¬ 
prise  and  that  will  be  heartily 

welcomed  by  our  readers,  we  know ! 

It  has  been  a  bother  to  have  it  on 
your  mind  to  remember  about  summer 
addresses — to  notify  us,  that  is,  where 
to  send  your  copies  of  the  American 

Shorthatid  Teacher  and  the  Gregg 

Writer  to  reach  you  during  vacation, 
and  then,  very  likely  have  the  copies 
fail  to  be  delivered  after  all  and  have 
to  write  for  duplicates.  And  it  has 
meant  a  great  loss  of  magazines  in 
spite  of  our  most  meticulous  care  in 
handling  such  “changes.”  So,  adopting 
the  plan  followed  by  most  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  publications,  we  will  publish 
no  July  or  August  numbers  and  issue 
just  ten  numbers  to  the  volume  this  year 
and  hereafter. 

And  these  ten  issues,  beginning  next 
September,  will  be  bigger  in  size — the 
same  size  as  the  Gregg  Writer — so  that 
they  will  give  you  as  much,  indeed, 
more,  and  more  attractively  arranged, 
than  we  have  been  able  to  present  in 
the  small  A.  S.  T.  of  the  first  four 
volumes. 

Subscriptions  which  call  for  July  and 
August  issues  will  automatically  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  September  and  October,  but 


do  not  delay  renewing  if  your  original 
order  expires  during  the  simmer.  You 
will  be  so  busy  the  opening  weeks  of 
school  that  you  may  overlook  it,  and 
you  don’t  want  to  miss  getting  the  best 
volume  we  have  yet  issued !  Renew  to¬ 
day  ! 

+  +  .  + 

Teachers’  Certificates 

The  following  teachers  have  re¬ 
ceived  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’ 
Certificates  since  the  last  list  was 
printed : 

Edna  D.  Aberle,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Allensworth,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Naoma  K.  Anderson,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Sister  M.  Angela.  Decatur,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Assisium,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Miss  Abrona  Nora  Batz,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Jean  Blanchard,  Wilton,  Maine 
Beatrice  V.  Bowman,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Doris  Dellno  Burkey,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Sister  Mary  Estelle  Clark,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Clara  Coffeen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ida  Mae  Coffeen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Mafy  Coogle,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Mrs.  R.  Terrell  Gotham,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Lotta  M.  Crull,  Garibaldi,  Oregon 
Mrs.  John  M.  DeBell,  Pitt^eld,  Mass. 
Cathryn  D.  Dehail,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nettie  M.  Everett,  Easton,  Pa. 

Bernice  E.  Gigee,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

Nellie  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Agnes  C.  Hanrahan,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Lela  D.  Harvey,  Denton,  Tex. 

E.  Adelaide  Hatch,  Auburn,  Maine 
Caroline  M.  Hayes,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Mary  Anderson  Hunter,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Eugene  M.  Huth,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
Edna  L.  V.  Jackson,  Boise,  Idaho 
Sister  Mary  Jane,  Toledo.  Ohio 
Emily  Johnson,  Barren,  Wis. 

Sister  Mary  Josephine,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Evelyn  J.  Kalal,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Emma  J.  Kline,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Josie  Shaw  Knight,  Bessemer,  Ala. 

Mrs.  T.  Lane,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

W.  Jerome  Canning,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Florence  R.  Martin,  Winona,  Minn. 

Sister  St.  Agnes  Martyr,  Charlottstown, 
P.  E.  I. 

Carmen  Medina,  Santurce,  P.  R. 

Jose  Mercado,  Jr.,  Arecibo,  P.  R. 

Evangeline  N.  Metcalfe,  Wilmington,  Ohio 
(Continued  on  page  34S) 
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npEACHERS’  CLASS  DRILLS 

ON  THE  O.  G.  A. 


Conducted  by  Florence  Elaine  Ulrich 

Editor  Art  and  Credentials  Department 
of  the  Gregg  Writer 


Indirect  Methods  for  Results 

“Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm.” — Emerson. 


Tl^HEN  side  by  side  on  our  desk 
are  two  clubs  of  shorthand  speci¬ 
mens,  one  reflecting  a  good  style  of 
shorthand  writing  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  out  of  a  club  of  65  specimens 
submitted  by  a  class  of  65  first-year 
pupils,  all  of  them  qualified  for  the 
membership  certificate,  with  one  or  two 
Honorable  Mentions;  and  the  other  re¬ 
flecting  work  not  so  well  done,  with 
perhaps  10  out  of  a  class  of  60  barely 
on  the  margin  of  passing,  this  condition 
existing  even  while  both  of  the  clubs 
came  from  first-year  classes,  both  super¬ 
vised  by  some  of  our  best  shorthand 
teachers — we  wondered  what  element 
of  teaching  was  present  in  the  one  and 
lacking  in  the  other,  or,  to  put  it  in 
other  words,  what  methods  were  used 
by  one  and  not  by  the  other  that  pro¬ 
duced  such  varying  results. 

The  suggested  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  presented  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
note  which  accompanied  another  one 
of  the  clubs  heaped  high  on  our  desk. 
“It  seems  a  great  difference  from  my 
work  of  last  year,  where  during  the 
first  year  we  received  quite  a  number 
of  second-year  awards.  I  feel  pretty 
much  discouraged  with  this  new  batch 
of  people,  and  my  classes  are  so  very 
small,  but  once  they  sense  the  tang  of 
the  Art  and  Credentials  Department, 
things  will  be  easy.  Right  now  pulling 
is  hard.” 


That  interested  us  from  a  psycho¬ 
logical  point  of  view.  The  apothecary 
long  ago  discovered  that  if  he  could 
put  his  unpleasant  concoctions  up  in 
gaily-colored,  sugar-coated  pills,  his 
patients  would  take  them  with  delight 
instead  of  anguish,  and  he  proceeded  to 
put  them  up  that  way.  Many  teachers 
have  learned  from  them  that  if  they 
can  make  work  appear  to  be  fun.  better 
results  will  be  had  and  greater  effort 
will  be  put  forth  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  The  boy  who  plays  at  tug- 
of-war,  leaping,  jumping,  wrestling,  is 
actually  working  harder  than  the  boy 
who  brings  in  an  armful  of  kindling, 
yet  while  he  joyfully  does  the  one,  he 
reluctantly  does  the  other.  What  has 
he  found  in  the  performance  of  the 
one  that  he  doesn’t  find  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  other?  The  element  of 
rivalry,  of  play,  that  has  a  tremendous 
appeal  for  the  young  people.  Enthu¬ 
siasm,  the  grown-ups  call  it.  but  the 
youngsters  call  it  “fun.”  There  was 
no  fun  in  carrying  in  an  armful  of 
wood — although  there  might  have  been 
— and  there  was  a  lot  of  fun  in  playing 
tug-of-war. 

Similarly,  though  there  may  be  little 
appeal  in  merely  practicing  shorthand 
with  a  view  to  making  pretty  notes, 
there  is  an  appeal  in  competing  with  the 
other  fellow  and  beating  him  in  a  run 
for  the  prize,  and  there  is  an  appeal  to 
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personal  pride  in  establishing  or  up¬ 
holding  school  honors.  To  appeal  to 
these  natural  instincts  in  the  students 
is  one  way  of  indirectly  getting  re¬ 
sults  in  shorthand  penmanship.  You  and 
I  know  that  the  majority  of  students 
do  not  like  penmanship  practice,  that  is, 
they  think  that  they  do  not.  But  if  a 
student  understands  that  there  is  a 
standard  of  ability  set  for  his  short¬ 
hand  penmanship  just  as  there  is  for 
his  ball-playing,  his  hockey-playing,  and 
that  he  has  not  accomplished  his  pur¬ 
pose  of  becoming  a  shorthand  writer 
until  he  has  attained  that  standard,  he 
will  do  it — with  reluctance,  often,  it 
may  be,  but  nevertheless  he  w'ill  do ‘it. 
We  might  tell  him  that  nothing  short 
of  this  requirement  can  be  tolerated, 
since  it  is  the  minimum  requirement  for 
doing  the  work  that  he  eventually  ex¬ 
pects  to  do  with  shorthand,  and  thereby 
get  just  that  much  out  of  him.  But 
Longfellow  says,  “It’s  the  heart  and 
not  the  brain  that  to  the  highest  doth 
attain,’’  and  therefore  if  we  can  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  the  impetus  such  as  that 
offered  by  competition,  and  encourage 
and  stimulate  him  to  put  his  heart  into 
his  efforts,  firmly  determined  to  acquire 
the  skill  necessary  to  reach  and  main¬ 
tain  the  standard,  he  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  the  best  that  is  in  him. 

Keeping  the  goal  before  the  students 
by  means  of  certificates  and  contests  is 
one  indirect  method  for  getting  results, 
which  many  of  the  most  successful 
teachers  are  using.  The  functions  of 
the  O.  G.  A.  are  to  put  enthusiasm  into 
the  heart  of  the  student  and  set  a 
standard  for  shorthand  writing.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  use  the  Department  tell  us  that 
it  actually  accomplishes  what  it  seeks  to 
accomplish. 

“Oh,  w'hat  fun  we  have  had  getting 
this  work  ready !’’  Miss  Pearce,  teacher 
in  the  High  School  of  Freehold,  New 
Jersey,  wTote.  “This  is  the  first  con¬ 


test  ever  put  across  in  the  commercial 
department  of  this  high  school.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  students  is  marvel¬ 
ous.  There  hasn’t  been  a  shirker — and, 
oh,  what  it  has  done  for  the  students’ 
notes!  We  are  on  tiptoes  of  excite¬ 
ment  awaiting  the  coming  of  those 
certificates.’’ 

As  we  grow  interested,  we  grow 
more  critical,  particularly  if  competition 
is  at  the  root  of  that  interest.  That  is 
as  true  of  shorthand  as  of  painting. 
That  is  as  natural  for  the  student  of 
shorthand  as  for  the  student  of  music,  j 
Development  of  the  critical  faculties  i 

is  one,  perhaps  the  most  important,  i 

function  of  the  teachers’  O.  G.  A.  De-  | 
partment.  The  students  W'ill  be  alert  ' 
to  the  criticisms  given  them  by  the 
teacher,  and  this  in  turn  will  enable 
them  to  criticise  their  own  work  and  j 
that  of  their  fellow-students ;  therefore 
the  teacher  must  be  trained  to  cfiticise. 
Mrs.  Koepp,  who  teaches  in  the  High 
School  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  has  a  sug¬ 
gestion  in  her  letter  that  may  help  some 
of  you  if  you  have  not  already  used  it 
in  your  work. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  except 
for  one  hasty  criticism  given  each  student, 
most  work  of  a  critical  nature  done  on  the 
test  copies  this  year  was  given  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  each  other,  much  of  it  being  done 
outside  of  class  hours.  Each  student  was 
instructed  to  carry  around  a  copy  all  the 
time,  and  whenever  he  or  she  met  another 
student  they  were  to  exchange  papers  and 
criticisms.  They  were  to  ask  for  definite 
suggestions,  not  for  generalities.  They  had 
my  permission  to  pick  a  fight  right  away  with 
anyone  who  tried  to  pass  them  up  with 
simply,  “Oh,  that’s  pretty  good,’’  or  “That’s 
better  than  you  used  to  do.”  As  a  result  the 
criticism  was  most  minute  and  far  more 
merciless  than  I  have  the  heart  to  give  my¬ 
self;  and  each  student  received  more  of  it 
per  square  inch  than  I  could  possibly  have 
given  them  myself  if  I  had  beea  on  the  job 
twenty-four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
They  whipped  into  fair  shape  a  few  that  I 
had  been  in  despair  about.  The  final  selection 
of  papers  to  be  sent  in  was  also  left  to  the 
students.  We  have  received  great  good  from 
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practicing  the  test  copies.  I  see  good  results 
of  it  reflected  in  the  dictation  work  each  day. 
The  students  read  more  easily  because  they 
write  more  accurately. 

In  that  last  sentence  is  the  germ  that 
sets  us  all  to  working  in  the  effort  to 
perfect  a  gcxxl  style  of  writing — it  spells 
legibility  and  ready  transcriptions  of 
dictation,  a  necessary  accomplishment 
that  each  stenographer  must  possess  to 
make  good  in  the  business  world. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  constructively 
criticise  something  we  know  nothing 
about.  That  is  particularly  true  of 
shorthand.  We  must  know  what  is  the 
correct  style  before  we  can  criticise 
the  incorrect  style.  If  a  teacher  can 
go  to  the  board  and  write  before  her 
students  the  correct  form  for  a  word, 
if  she  can  take  her  pen  and  illustrate 
her  talk  on  style  by  writing  over  the 
notes  the  students  have  written  the  cor¬ 
rect  forms  for  the  words,  she  will  put 
into  their  mind’s-eye  a  definite  picture 
of  correct  notes,  and  if  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  alert  practice,  the  writing  of 
correct  shorthand  will  become  a  fixed 
habit.  That  is  the  goal  we  teachers  are 
seeking  to  make. 

In  this  connection  we  recently  had  a 
letter  from  a  teacher  who  was  a  bit 
disconcerted  because  so  many  of  her 
students  failed  to  qualify  for  the  mem¬ 
bership  certificate  in  the  O.  G.  A.  Cer¬ 
tain  qualities  of  writing,  such  as  fluency 
or  facility,  can  be  determined  by  a 
general  survey  of  the  specimen,  while 
other  qualities,  such  as  proportion, 
curvature,  etc.,  can  be  determined  only 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  individual  out¬ 
lines.  Because  of  this,  one  less  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  examination  of  shorthand 
specimens  may  be  mislead  by  a  pleasing 
general  appearance  of  notes,  and  find 
on  more  critical  examination  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  outlines,  faults  which  fre¬ 
quently  cause  serious  trouble  when  it 
comes  to  transcription.  For  instance. 


during  the  past  month  a  great  many 
papers  had  to  be  disqualified  simply  be¬ 
cause  proportion  was  not  maintained. 
Many  of  the  outlines  were  fluently  and 
prettily  w’ritten,  but  of  what  use  were 
they  if  the  notes  could  not  be  read 
easily?  If  the  faults  are  minor  and  do 
not  seriously  interfere  with  the  legibil¬ 
ity  of  the  shorthand,  the  specimen  may 
be  conscientiously  passed. 

We  do  not  like  to  “flunk”  papers,  for 
two  reasons.  One  is — and  it  is  a  selfish 
one — that  flunking  papers  is  expensive. 
Much  time  is  consumed  in  correcting 
papers  that  are  to  be  returned.  It  is 
cheaper  to  issue  certificates.  The  other  * 
is,  that  it  is  a  di.sappointment  to  the 
student  to  receive  his  rejected  paper. 
Perhaps,  too.  he  wonders  why  his 
teacher  didn’t  know  that  his  notes  were 
not  up  to  the  standard  required  for 
membership.  If  he  is  told  that  his 
notes  are  sent  to  the  Department  with 
a  view  to  having  them  criticised  in 
order  that  he  might  improve  in  his 
writing,  he  will  better  understand  and 
be  less  disappointed,  but  it  ought  not 
be  necessary  even  to  do  that,  though 
some  teachers  are  using  the  O.  G.  A. 
Department  in  this  way  to  stimulate 
their  students  to  greater  effort.  But 
students  would  rather  get  the  certifi¬ 
cates,  as  Mr.  Fawks,  teacher  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Business  College,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  says.  “We  were  a  very  happy 
and  excited  shorthand  department  on 
last  Tuesday,  the  24th  instant.  We  re¬ 
ceived  our  forty-one  O.  G.  A.  certifi¬ 
cates  and  we  distributed  them  that 
afternoon.  To  say  that  we  were  de¬ 
lighted  is  only  speaking  very  mildly.” 
Mr.  Fawks  is  a  beautiful  penman  him¬ 
self  and  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should 
get  good  results  in  his  teaching.  That 
is  equally  true  of  the  many  of  our 
teachers  who  are  good  penmen. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Miss  Rollinson,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
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sity,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  G.  S.  T.  A.  of 
N.  Y.  C,  said  that  as  a  result  of  an 
extended  investigation  and  analysis  that 
she  has  made,  she  found  that  the  basis 


for  standardizing  shorthand  penmanship 
was  fluency,  curvature,  slant,  and  pro¬ 
portion — the  same  as  the  Gregg  Writer 
Credentials  Department  has  for  many 
years  used  as  a  basis  for  marking. 


+  +  + 


Class  Drills  on  the  May  O.  G.  A.  Test 


WE  have  talked  a  good  bit  about 
fluency  and  curvature,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  papers  that  are  coming  to  the 
O.  G.  A.  Department  now — over  6,000 
papers,  4,000  of  which  were  O.  G.  A. 
contest  papers  and  this  day’s  mail  not- 
yet  touched ! — reflect  religious  follow¬ 
ing  of  the  suggestions  made,  and  so  this 
month  we  will  use  proportion  as  a  basis 
for  criticism  and  suggestions,  liecause. 


the  shorter  curves  such  as  r,  k,  />,  /,  and 
the  shorter  straight-line  strokes,  then 
make  the  longer  curves  and  the  longer 
straight-line  strokes  twice  that  length. 
The  very  short  strokes  should  be  pro¬ 
portionately  shorter.  This  first  exer¬ 
cise  is  one  that  may  be  used  to  drill  on. 
Use  the  count  1-2 — with  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  2  because  it  is  tlie  count 
for  the  long  stroke. 


kgrlnmtdpbfvchj  ten  dem  end  emd  this  def 


as  we  said  before,  last  month  we  found 
that  a  great  many  applicants  failed  to 
secure  certificates  because  of  disregard 
of  this  element  of  accuracy. 

First  of  all,  let  us  establish  a  size 
of  notes.  The  size  of  notes  used  in 
the  Gregg  Writer  plates  each  month  is 
a  good  size  for  practical  purposes.  The 
size  of  the  notes  in  the  plates  accom¬ 
panying  these  discussions  is  necessarily 
large  for  purposes  of  criticism,  just  as 
the  blackboard  notes  of  the  teacher 
should  be  large,  so  that  the  students 
can  see  the  points  she  wishes  to  make 
regarding  them.  Establish  a  length  for 


Short,  quick  counts  should  be  used 
for  the  short  characters,  such  as  s,  sh,  u, 
because  they  are  made  very  small,  in 
the  case  of  the  sh,  a  mere  tick. 

This  month’s  test  has  a  good  many 
circle  vowels  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
drilling  the  students  on  differentiating 
in  the  size  of  them.  Commence  prac¬ 
tice  on  them  first  by  giving  them  a  drill 
in  w'hich  you  alternate  the  large  and 
the  .small  circle.  The  small  circle  is 
very  small,  a  mere  turn  of  the  pen,  and 
the  large  vow’el,  we  may  safely  say,  is 
several  times  larger. 

Now  pick  out  the  words  in  the  test 
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this  month  having  a  frequency  of  short  Watch  the  slant  of  the  /.  See  to  it 
strokes.  Some  of  them  are :  that  the  f  and  r  join  without  an  angle 


second,  rankinK,  trail,  confided,  speeches,  talks,  truthfully,  quick,  orations,  fact,  for,  practical, 
capacity,  frequently,  accordingly,  preparation 


*  In  this  list  you  will  find  some  reverse 
curves  of  equal  length.  How  should 
they  be  written?  Keep  the  s  stroke 
very  short.  The  word  frequently  re¬ 
quires  special  attention  bec'ause  there  is 


and  that  the  r  is  curved  well.  Preserve 
the  wave  line  between  the  reverse  curves 
and  join  the  vowels  (keep  them  small) 
smotithly.  Let  us  dissect  the  word  and 
then  build  it  up  to  completion. 


a  tendency  sometimes  for  writers  to 
start  the  f  with  a  straight  downward 
stroke  instead  of  a  curve,  or  if  the 
curve  is  made,  to  have  it  slanted  wrong. 


The  next  list  will  contain  words  hav¬ 
ing  both  the  long  strokes  and  the  short. 
Now  here  is  where  the  trouble  usually 
begins.  Preserve  the  same  length  for 


lawyer,  alone,  life,  memorizing,  coming,  addresses,  blunt,  clean,  place,  academic  classes 

impromptu 
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the  short  strokes  that  you  have  used  profitably  can  be  put  on  them  with  a 
in  writing  the  first  drill,  but  make  the  view  to  increasing  speed.  In  fact,  it 
long  ones  twice  as  long.  w'ould  be  interesting  to  vary  the  prac- 


city  of  Chicago,  not  long  ago,  to  memorize,  could  have,  that  life,  to  permit,  from  the,  and  tne, 
have  no,  in  the  world,  old  fashioned,  to  the,  is  the,  of  reserve,  which  the,  bread  and  hutter, 

of  life,  off  hand,  at  the 

We  have  a  curve  of  unequal  length  in  tice  a  little  by  timing  the  students  while 
this  series.  How  should  it  be  written?  they  are  writing  these  lists  of  words 
If  you  find  that  the  students  have  and  phrases. 

trouble  on  some  combinations,  pick  out  After  the  O.  G.  A.  test  has  been 
other  words  in  the  test  having  the  same  practiced  in  this  manner,  suppose  you 

combination  and  drill  on  them.  have  the  students  write  the  entire 

The  phrases  particularly  are  interest-  article  from  dictation,  timing  them 
ing  this  time,  and  considerable  practice  as  they  write? 

+  +  + 

Teachers’  Certificates 

( Continued  from  page  342) 

Miss  M.  W.  Dixon,  Aylmer  East,  Quebec,  Marjorie  M.  Reddell,  Dodgeville,  Wis. 

Canada  Marion  E.  Roe,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Isabel  Cecil  Williams,  Washington,  D.  C.  Martha  Ryan,  Eugene,  Oregon 

Etta  Grace  Odell,  Fort  Scott,  Kans.  Ethel  L.  Stephens,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Lucille  Prann,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Johanna  M.  Stuppy,  La.Salle,  Ill. 

lima  Quattlebaum,  Columbia,  S.  Car.  P.  M.  Wongsa  Svetalekja,  Bangkok,  Siam 

H.  O.  Rathke,  Fort  Scott,  Kans.  Hester  Tracy,  Mountain  View,  Okla. 

Sister  M.  Bonaventure  Ross,  Okeeiie,  Okla.  Aaron  Unger,  Plymouth,  Nebr. 

Anna  Lucile  Wear,  Denton,  Tex.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Wadsley,  Texarkana,  Ark. 

Sara  Vianna  Wertz,  Hanover,  Pa.  Boon  Xoo  Nguan  Tia  Wong,  Bangkok,  Siam 

Mrs.  Ann  M.  Spotswood,  Petersburg,  \’a.  Hock  Chuan  Buen  Wongee,  Bangkok,  Siam 

Edward  A.  Meyer,  Edmonds,  Wash.  Clark  Wellington  Shannon,  Cedar  Rapids, 

Betty  L.  Miller,  West  Haverford,  Conn.  Iowa  (Continued  on  page  352) 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT^ 

On  Sundry  Topics 


Gregg  Regional  Conference 

Philadelphia 

T  is  rare  that  a  teachers’  conference — 
and  especially  a  one-day  conference 
accomplishes  anything  like  as  much  as 
was  accomplished  at  the  recent  Gregg 
Regional  Conference  at  Philadelphia. 
This  meeting  was  got  together  rath(  r 
hurriedly  in  response  to  a  genuine  de¬ 
mand  for  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
technical  teaching  problems  that  needed 
crystalization  and  consolidation.  The 
idea  was  originated  hy  Mr.  G.  P 
Eckels,  formerly  president  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Commercial  Association,  and  now 
the  Philadelphia  territor>'  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
It  was  not  expected  that  the  meeting 
would  be  attended  by  more  than  one 
hundred,  or  at  the  most  one  hundred 
fifty  teachers  and  school  executives. 
Instead  of  that  estimated  number,  how¬ 
ever,  approximately  five  hundred  ap¬ 
peared — and  this  does  not  include  all 
who  would  have  been  there  had  they 
known  of  the  conference.  The  one 
(luestion  that  is  asked  us  now  is,  “Why 
didn’t  you  let  us  know  about  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  meeting?’’ 

But  the  size  of  a  meeting  and  what 
it  accomplishes  are  two  distinct  things. 
At  this  conference  the  important  factor 
was  the  work  accomplished.  Just  two 
problems  were  discussed  —  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  former.  A  complete  report  of  the 
conference  is  given  in  this  number  of 
the  American  Shorthand  Teacher.  It 
was  prepared  hy  Mr.  Harold  Smith,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  constructive  pieces  of 
report  writing  that  we  have  seen.  He 
took  down  with  Gregg  Shorthand  ex¬ 
actitude  every  word  spoken,  and  from 


this  he  has  constructed  an  intensified 
scenario,  which  unfolds  the  story  with 
astonishing  clarity,  coherence,  and  con¬ 
tinuity.  It  is  chock-full  of  ideas,  prac¬ 
tical  working  principles,  and  practices 
that  must  appeal  to  every  teacher  and 
to  every  school  executive. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  a 
review  of  this  meeting  here.  Yon  must 
read  every  word  of  the  report  to  prop¬ 
erly  appreciate  it. 

+  +  + 

Growth  of  Commercial 
Education 

The  growth  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  exceedingly  strong 
and  vigorous  in  Wisconsin,’’  says  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  the  bulletin  of  the 
Whitewater  State  Normal  School. 
“Commercial  courses  were  introduced 
in  the  high  schools  about  twenty  years 
ago  and  during  this  time  there  was  at 
first  a  slow  growth,  but  recently  a  very 
rapid  growth.  In  other  words,  as  the 
forward  movement  gained  momentum, 
it  swung  along  with  great  speed.  In 
1918  there  were  151  high  schools  offer¬ 
ing  commercial  work  to  14,000  students 
out  of  the  54,000  enrolled;  four  years 
later,  in  1922-23,  there  were  194  schools 
out  of  400,  approximately  one-half,  of¬ 
fering  commercial  work  to  28,000  stu¬ 
dents  out  of  72,000  enrolled.  In  the 
years  from  1918  to  1922,  there  was  an 
increase  of  38%  in  the  number  of 
schools  offering  commercial  work,  and 
an  increase  of  108%  in  students  taking 
commercial  subjects;  while  there  was  an 
increase  of  only  33%  in  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  all  of  the  schools.’’ 
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p^EPORTS  OF  CONVENTION^ 

Of  Commercial  Teachers’  Associations 


Westchester  County 

Mount  Vernon,  New  York, 

March  14,  1924 

HE  usual  live  meeting  of  Westches¬ 
ter  County  commercial  educators 
was  held  on  March  14  at  Mount  Vernon. 
President  Leon  LaFleur,  of  the  Yonkers 
(New  York)  High  School  carried 
through  the  necessary  business  meeting 
with  a  word  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Wilkes, 
state  specialist  in  commercial  education, 
and  then  introduced  Miss  Ruth  Dicken¬ 
son  of  the  Scarsdale,  New  York,  High 
School,  who  told  how  the  “Dalton  Plan’’ 
is  being  worked  out  in  their  school. 

Miss  Dickenson  made  a  real  impres¬ 
sion  if  we  may  judge  by  the  many  ques¬ 
tions  she  was  called  upon  to  answer. 
While  confessedly  still  an  experiment, 
the  plan  has  definitely  resulted  in  “a 
changed  attitude  of  the  pupils  toward 
the  teacher.  We  see  now  a  real  appre¬ 
ciation  for  our  work.”  The  responsi¬ 
bility  and  initiative  of  the  individual 
pupil  is  developed  through  the  plan  of 
assigning  a  monthly  “contract”  or  unit 
of  accomplishment  which  he  must  cover 
according  to  his  own  plan  and  in  what¬ 
ever  time  he  finds  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
vote  to  the  work.  The  teacher  is  always 
available  for  advice  and  the  formal 
class  recitation  period  is  used  only  when 
group  instruction  will  save  time  and  be 
effective.  A  “loafing  notice”  to  be  coun¬ 
tersigned  by  the  student’s  parent  and  a 
definite  “time  card”  or  schedule  after 
the  “loafing  notice”  proves  unavailing 
seem  to  have  resulted  in  improved  work 
all  around.  Students  generally  are 
covering  twice  as  much  ground  as  they 
did  under  the  old  class  plan.  There  arc 
no  demotions,  those  who  fail  to  cover 
a  year’s  work  in  that  time,  simply  start¬ 


ing  where  they  left  off,  and  continuing 
on  the  following  term. 

In  shorthand  dictation  work,  the  old 
class  method  is  followed,  in  a  way,  dif¬ 
ferent  dictations  being  scheduled  at  cer¬ 
tain  speeds  for  specified  hours  during 
every  day.  Students  arrange  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  speed  they  desire. 

At  Scarsdale,  320  pupils  are  served 
by  about  twenty-five  teachers,  making 
the  problem  simpler  than  in  larger 
.schools;  but  it  was  Miss  Dickenson’s 
opinion  that  the  plan  could  lx;  adapted 
to  larger  organizations.  Many  of  tho.se 
present  promised  to  visit  Scarsdale  in 
the  near  future. 

On  account  of  the  decision  to  split 
the  usual  fall  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers’  As.sociation  into  a  number  of 
sectional  meetings,  with  the  one  for 
this  division  probably  meeting  in  New 
York  City,  it  was  decided  to  combine 
the  fall  county  association  conference 
with  the  state  conference.  The  next 
association  conference  will  be  held  in 
Yonkers  during  the  spring  of  1925. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  those  present 
that  the  association  should  support  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  in  New  York  during  the 
Easter  season  and  arrange  to  sit  to¬ 
gether  under  the  Westchester  banner  at 
the  annual  banquet. 

Dinner  was  served  at  6:v30  P.M.,  en¬ 
tertainment  in  the  form  of  violin  and 
vocal  solos  and  community  singing  being 
provided. 

The  singing  was  led  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Goldthorpe,  general  secretary  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  superintendent 
of  schools.  Mount  Vernon,  then  spoke 
briefly  on  “Worth  While  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Present-Day  Education,”  Dr. 
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Holmes  emphasized  the  importance  of  of  pupils  with  a  view  to  further  elimi- 
improving  the  recitation.  He  believer.  nation  of  waste. 

that  much  valuable  time  in  every  reci-  The  program  was  closed  by  a  very 
tation  is  wasted  by  needless,  useless  interesting  address  on  “Some  Phases 
talking.  of  Newspaper  Making”  by  Mr.  Gilbert 

He  also  urged  a  close  classification  P.  Simons,  of  the  Nezv  York  Herald. 

+  +  + 

At  the  (}.  S.  T.  A. 

Report  by  A.  A.  Bowie 


^AN  you  imagine  several  hundred 
teachers  meeting  to  discuss  short¬ 
hand?  Did  you  ever  suspect  that  short¬ 
hand  could  be  made  a  sufficiently  inter¬ 
esting  topic  to  hold  the  concentrated 
attention  of  a  large  audience  for  four 
hours  at  a  stretch?  If  your  answer 
is  in  the  negative  and  you  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York  City  on 
May  24,  you  are  given  a  most  hearty 
welcome  to  attend  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Teachers’  Association  meeting  at  12 
o’clock,  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  on  that 
day.  There  you  will  receive  informa¬ 
tion,  ideas,  enthusiasm,  and  many  other 
good  things  to  help  you  along  the  road 
to  bettei  teaching. 

At  the  May  meeting  there  will  be 
conducted  the  Second  Annual  Radio 
Shorthand  Contest.  You  will  be  shown 
how  the  radio  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  the  dictation  class.  You  will  see  the 
winners  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
j  Shorthand  Contest  at  work.  You  will 
also  be  given  an  opportunity  to  try  your 
'  own  hand  at  shorthand  speed  practice. 
'  But  we  started  out  to  tell  you  of  the 
wonderful  program  that  the  G.  S.  T.  A. 
I  held  on  March  22! 

The  trend  of  ideas  in  the  teaching 
world  is  along  the  line  of  “tests” — 
prognostic,  intelligence. 
The  March  diagnostic,  and  so  on. 
Meeting  Tests  are  being  thought 
about,  written  about,  read 

I 


about,  and  talked  about.  Just  wdiere 
they  will  all  end  w'e  don’t  know,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  value  in  the  development  and 
use  of  standardized  tests.  Miss  Ethel 
A.  Rollinson,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  made  us  believe  that  when  she 
gave  a  complete  exposition  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  of  the  “Diagnostic 
Shorthand  Tests”  she  has  just  organ¬ 
ized.  These  tests  are  designed  to  set 
a  standard  by  which  the  records  of 
classes  and  of  individuals  on  the  first 
four  lessons  of  the  textbook  can  be 
compared,  and  give  a  basis  for  seg¬ 
regating  students  according  to  their 
abilities. 

Mr.  Gregg  gave  us  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  historical  in¬ 
formation  regarding  shorthand  in  his 
usual  pleasing  and  charming  manner. 
He  told  of  the  early  struggles  for  the 
pioneers  of  shorthand;  how  Ben  Pit¬ 
man,  “for  the  good  of  the  cause  of 
shortliand  writing,”  broke  up  his  home 
in  England  and  came  with  his  family 
to  this  distant  land  to  “preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  shorthand.”  Mr.  Gregg  paid 
tribute  also  to  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Pit¬ 
man,  and  he  told  how,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Sir  Isaac  saw  the  fallacy  of 
many  of  the  changes  that  had  been 
made  in  his  system  since  it  was  first 
published,  and  set  out  to  republish  the 
system  as  he  had  conceived  it  originally. 
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It  was  interesting  also  to  note  the  an¬ 
tagonisms  which  developed  between  the 
various  authors  of  the  Pitmanic  sys¬ 
tems,  and  Mr.  Gregg  quoted  some  of 
the  attacks  that  were  printed  by  the 
various  authors  during  the  late  eighties, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  his  hearers. 
Mr.  Gregg’s  address  covered  the  period 
from  1830  to  1893,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  next  address  “1893  to 
Date.”  Great  strides  have  been  made 
in  shorthand  during  this  period,  chief 
of  which  is  the  introduction  of  a  light¬ 
line  system,  and,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Gregg 
will  tell  us  some  hitherto  unpublished 
facts  regarding  his  part  in  this  drama. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  assets  ^ 
teacher  can  have  is  a  youthful  outlook. 
The  spirit  of  youth,  the  spirit  to  do 
things,  must  be  developed  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Enthusiasm  is  an  attribute  of 
youth,  too,  that  must  be  cultivated.  And 
it  is  in  these  things  that  Professor  Walt 
Mechler  shines.  He  brings  into  his 
classroom  at  the  School  for  Secretarial 
Science,  Boston  University,  the  vigor 
of  youth,  the  will  to  do,  and  he  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  inculcating  this 
spirit  into  the  minds  of  his  students. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  his  lessons  are  so 
absorbingly  interesting.  Mr.  Mechler’s 
scheme  of  teaching  is  based  on  the 
thought  that  we  must  focalize  the  out¬ 
lines  from  the  first  lesson.  We  must 
think  them,  see  them,  hear  them,  and 
write  them.  In  the  early  stages  of 
shorthand  instruction  it  was  thought 
that  theory  should  be  mastered  in  the 
first  year;  speed  developed  in  the  sec¬ 
ond.  Then  came  the  stage  where  speed 
writing  was  to  be  taught  at  the  end  of 
each  lesson.  Learn  the  theory  and  write 
the  outlines  deliberately  and  slowly; 
then  work  up  speed.  We  have  now 
reached  the  third  stage  of  development, 
which  includes  mental  alertness  and 
manual  alertness  from  the  first  stroke  of 
the  pen  in  shorthand  instruction.  Drill 


first  by  writing  the  characters  in  the 
air — to  get  the  swing;  then  write  the 
character  accurately  and  rapidly  several 
times  in  the  notebook.  Treat  each 
character,  each  word,  each  phrase,  in 
this  same  manner  and  you  will  get 
speed  and  accuracy  from  the  first.  Mr. 
Mechler  illustrated  his  theory  by  pre¬ 
senting  the  seventh  lesson  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual. 

Mr.  John  E.  Gill,  Rider  College, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  ex-president  of  the 
Flastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  rounded  out  a  well-chosen  program 
by  giving  his  thoughts  on  “The  Hu¬ 
man  Element  in  Shorthand  Teaching.” 
“Know  your  student,  help  him  along 
the  road  in  every  way  you  can.  Appeal 
to  his  better  self  to  develop  to  be  a 
broader  and  better  man.  Take  a  human 
interest  in  him,”  said  Mr.  Gill.  The 
personality  of  the  teacher,  Mr.  Gill  also 
pointed  out,  is  as  much  a  factor  in 
the  pupil’s  advancement  in  commercial 
training  as  in  any  other  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing.  He  also  emphasized  the  value  of 
organized  effort  and  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  teachers  in  t^ie  same  branches. 
Professional  work  has  become  so  com¬ 
plicated  in  the  course  of  the  last  decade, 
he  said,  that  only  by  pooling  interests 
can  progress  be  made. 

+  +  + 

Teachers’  Certificates 

(Continued  from  page  348) 

Grace  Schnitzlcr,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 
David  Joseph  Shea,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Hattie  L.  Shepard,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Charles  V.  Shipp,  Sheridan,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Esther  Short,  Portland,  Oregon 
Edna  M.  Smith.  Port  Carbon,  Pa. 

Dorothy  M.  Stellhorn,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Maud  Tinsman,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Ethel  J.  Tobey,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Kate  M.  Waggoner,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
Gertrude  H.  Young,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Verna  A.  Yxiung,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Regional  Gregg  Convention 

Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  March  8,  1924 

Report  by  Harold  H.  Smith 


The  professional  spirit  of  commer¬ 
cial  educators  was  never  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  informal  get- 
together  at  Philadelphia  on  March  8. 
Nearly  five  hundred  men  and  women 
from  public  and  private,  parochial  and 
non-sectarian  schools  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  during  the  day  to  partake  of  the 
feast  of  good  things  which  had  been 
planned  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Mr. 
G.  P.  Eckels  and  the  Gregg  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  morning  session  started  at  9.30 
A.  M.  with  a  bang — Dr.  Charles  A. 
Wagner,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and  Harold 
H.  Smith  discussed  and  demonstrated 
the  various  uses  of  the 
Rhythm  Rational  Rhythm  Rec- 

Records  ords  in  connection  with 

Demonstrated  the  teaching  of  type¬ 
writing.  Reaching  and 
touch  drills,  rhythm  drills  and  rhythmic 
writing  on  all  kinds  of  material,  as  well 
as  the  teaching  of  such  complex  proc¬ 
esses  as  shifting  and  striking  capital 
letters  at  the  same  time  received  atten¬ 
tion.  A  lively  discussion,  with  many 
questions,  had  to  be  cut  short  because 
of  the  lack  of  time;  but  the  demand 
from  new  arrivals  and  those  who  de¬ 
sired  additional  information  was  so 
great  that  the  demonstration  was  re¬ 
peated  and.  new  applications  touched 
upon  in  the  afternoon  session. 

Dr.  Elmer  R.  Hoke,  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Ann- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  ad- 
Tests  and  dressed  the  teachers  on 
Measurements  “Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments  Applied  to  Teach¬ 


ing  of  Shorthand.”  After  paying  his 
respects  to  the  subject  of  shorthand  in 
a  personal  way  and  acknowledging  his 
debt  to  it  for  the  assistance  it  had  been 
to  him  in  a  financial,  time-saving,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  pedagogical  way  both  in 
school  and  out,  he  declared  that  short¬ 
hand  could  be  learned  with  advantage 
by  anyone.  In  particular,  he  spoke  of 
his  admiration  for  the  Gregg  system 
and  his  gratitude  for  the  cooperation 
extended  by  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  adding,  in  a  humorous  spirit, 
“I  am  not  related  to  anybody  in  the 
Gregg  company.  I  am  not  in  their  em¬ 
ploy  at  a  dollar  a  year  or  any  sum.  I 
didn’t  get  a  suitcase  full  of  money  or  a 
satchel  full;  nor  any  $150,090  a  year 
as  a  fee,  nor  send  any  telegrams.  I 
have  no  position,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  resign.” 

Asking  the  question.  “Why  Tests?” 
Dr.  Hoke  answered  it  by  saying  “that 
there  may  be  knowledge.  We  need  to 
substitute  knowledge  for  guesses  and 
opinions  in  education  in  order  to  make 
education  precise  and  scientific.  Every 
science  is  based  on  measurements,  and 
education  may  be  no  exception.” 

His  second  reason  for  using  tests  is 
that  research  and  investigation  as  to 
methods  of  studying,  learning,  and 
teaching  are  essential  to  future  prog¬ 
ress.  Third,  they  are  necessary  if  we 
would  improve  our  teaching.  They  per¬ 
mit  the  teacher  to  compare  the  work  of 
his  students  with  that  of  others;  to  de¬ 
termine  their  weaknesses  and  devise  new 
drills  and  methods  of  overcoming  them. 
They  enable  the  teacher  “to  learn  the 
facts  with  regard  to  pupils  and  then  to 
deal  with  individual  differences  that  are 
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found.”  Tests  will  enable  teachers  to 
know  when  each  unit  of  work  has  been 
proix’rly  covered  so  that  more  time  may 
be  devoted  to  the  more  difficult  prob¬ 
lems.  ‘‘Sometimes  we  are  in  danger 
of  drilling  the  same  matter  over  and 
over  again  when  something  else  is  being 
neglected.” 

The  fourth  reason  for  the  use  of 
tests  was  stated  as  an  administrative 
one — the  help  here  being  directed 
toward  the  proper  classification  of  stu¬ 
dents,  measuring  the  efficiency  of  in¬ 
struction  and  instructor,  and  determin¬ 
ing  whether  given  pupils  should  Ik* 
promoted. 

His  second  question,  ‘‘How  to  Test?” 
can  be  answered,  he  said,  only  by  such 
tests  as  are  already  available.  The 
three  things  we  want  to  know  are : 
‘‘Does  the  pupil  know  the  system?  Can 
he  write  it?  Can  he  read  it?”  Later. 
Mr.  Hoke  worked  on  the  question  which 
really  should  precede  all  of  these;  ‘‘Will 
he  be  able  to  learn  shorthand?”  This 
he  has  tried  to  answer  by  developing  a 
prognostic  test  ‘‘which  you  may  give  to 
pupils  who  w’ant  to  take  shorthand  and 
then  be  able  to  advise  them  with  fair 
accuracy  whether  or  not  they  will  make 
good  with  .shorthand  if  they  take  it." 

Whether  a  pupil  knows  the  system 
may  be  determined  by  the  use  of  the 
Vocabulary  Tests  C  1  to  C  10,  or  bv 
the  scale  and  charts  for  measuring  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gregg  system.  The 
Scale  for  Measuring  Knowledge  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  contains  the  thousand 
commonest  words  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  five  hundred  commonest 
phrases  in  columns  at  the  top  of  which 
are  figures  denoting  ‘‘the  percentage  of 
correct  responses  when  writing  the  out¬ 
lines  secured  from  150,000  attempts 
scattered  all  over  the  country.” 

Two  sub-questions  fall  under  the 
query  ‘‘Can  the  pupil  write  shorthand?” 
These  are:  ‘‘How  well?”  and  ‘‘How 


rapidly?”  To  answer  the  first,  a  short¬ 
hand  iK*nmanship  scale  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  with  samples  of  writing  graded 
from  "0”  to  ‘‘95.”  The  specimens 
marked  “90”  and  “95”  had  Ix'en  written 
by  experts  in  the  Gregg  offices,  while 
that  marked  “0"  had  been  written  by  a 
very  nervous  old  man  who  had  never 
tried  to  learn  shorthand  before.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  be  encouraged  to  compare 
their  writing  with  the  scale  often. 

The  speed  of  writing  may  be  meas- 
urcxl  by  tests  B  1  and  B  2,  the  copy 
being  different  in  each,  but  the  principle 
identical.  Both  the  printed  matter  and 
shorthand  equivalent  are  given  so  that 
no  time  may  be  lost  in  constructing 
outlines.  The  student’s  ability  to  read 
shorthand  may  be  tested  by  the  reading 
ability  test  A  1,  printed  in  shorthand 
throughout,  except  that  every  tenth 
word  appeared  in  print  and  with  it  (be¬ 
low  or  above,  with  no  regularity  of 
lK)sition  observed)  another  word  which 
can  not  possibly  make  sense.  The  stu¬ 
dent  must  choose  between  each  pair  of 
words,  mark  the  correct  one,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  far  as  he  can  in  the  time  al¬ 
lowed.  In  order  to  select  the  correct 
word  he  must  read  the  intervening 
shorthand  outlines. 

In  propounding  the  third  question : 
“.\fter  tests — then  what?”  Dr.  Hoke 
emphasized  that  tests  were  means  to 
an  end.  and  not  ends  in  themselves. 
Above  all.  they  are  means  to  better 
teaching.  “  ‘Knowledge  is  power,’  an 
ancient  wise  man  said,  and  the  test 
gives  the  teacher  knowledge  about  the 
facts,  facts  about  the  pupils,  facts 

about  the  class . Herschel  says. 

‘Numerical  precision  is  the  soul  of 
science’ ;  and  our  age  has  witnessed  the 
power  of  science.  We  need  to  apply 
the  power  and  fruitfulness  of  science  to  t 
shorthand  teaching,  and  science  grows 
out  of  accurate  measurement  and 
precision.” 
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A  few  ideas  which  Dr.  Hoke  had 
derived  from  his  testing,  ideas  which 
are  not  necessarily  original  and  which 
have  probably  been  derived  by  others 
in  different  ways,  are: 

(1)  More  practice  in  reading  is  necessary. 

“The  standard  average 
ronelusions  score  made  by  hundreds  of 
l>rawii  from  pupils  over  the  country  is 
Tents  not  at  all  a  satisfactory 

score. 

(2)  We  must  guard  against  a  slump  in 
the  quality  of  notes  in  the  advanced  classes.” 
The  score  for  quality  of  penmanship  is  no 
better  for  second-year  pupils  than  for  first- 
year  pupils.  There  should  be  some  improve¬ 
ment. 

(3)  Too  much  time  should  not  he  spent, 
however,  seeking  for  beautiful,  artistic  notes. 
Shorthand  notes  are  not  written  for  artistic 
purposes.  “If  they  are  artistic,  well  and 
good;  but  the  main  purpose  is  that  they  shall 
be  legible.”  It  is  no  better  educational  prac¬ 
tice  to  try  to  produce  shorthand  artists  en 
masse  than  it  would  be  to  try  to  make  every 
student  of  music  a  professional  musician. 
Aim  at  “95”  on  the  penmanship  scale  and  do 
the  best  you  can. 

(4)  The  success  of  a  certain  school  which 
had  sent  in  the  best  specimens  of  notes  had 
been  attributed  to  the  use  of  tracing  paper 
in  the  early  lessons.  They  had  got  the 
“swing”  from  the  start,  the  outlines  had  got 
“into  the  muscle  and  nerve  fibre”  and  so  the 
students  had  developed  into  exceptionally  fine 
writers.  Putting  the  outline  on  the  black¬ 
board  accomplishes  the  same  thing,  because 
it  conveys  more  vividly  the  correct  swing 
and  speed  of  execution. 

(5)  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  a  definite 
goal;  “scattered  and  wasted  practice  are  the 
reasons  why  in  many  cases  second-year  pupils 
know  the  system  no  better  than  first-year 
pupils.”  There  is  too  much  branching  off, 
too  much  neglect  of  fundamentally  important 
words  and  phrases.  Dr.  Hoke  ventured  the 
opinion  “that  if  pupils  would  learn  just  those 
words  and  phrases  (the  thousand  commonest 
words  and  five  hundred  commonest  phrases) 
on  that  one  sheet  of  paper  so  that  they  were 
“touch"  shorthand  writers,  if  they  knew  those 
1,500  words  and  phrases  perfectly,  they  could 
take  most  of  the  dictation  they  will  ever  be 
called  upon  to  take  and  write  the  rest  of  the 
words  in  longhand.”  Since  they  constitute 
92%  of  all  business  letters,  the  remaining 
8%  could  be  written  in  longhand  if  writers 
knew  these  perfectly.  He  did  not  advocate 


this  as  a  policy,  but  declared  that  teachers 
should  do  first  things  first. 

The  rules  for  joining  circles  and  hooks  to 
curves  and  straight  lines  are  important  means 
to  an  end,  but  only  means — the  end  being 
to  write  shorthand  with  speed  and  legibility. 
Practice  pads  containing  these  1,500  words 
and  phrases  were  suggested,  the  more  difficult 
words  to  occur  again  and  again  so  that  pupils 
might  get  the  right  amount  of  practice  on  all 
words  according  to  their  difficulty.  “78% 
accuracy  in  writing  these  1,500  words  and 
phrases  is  not  enough.  VVe  need  more  in¬ 
tensive  practice  on  a  smaller  body  of  ma¬ 
terial.” 

(6)  Dr.  Hoke  exhorted  teachers  not  to  try 
to  teach  shorthand  through  the  lecture  method 
— rather  through  the  “pencil”  method.  Short¬ 
hand  “is  a  skill  that  must  be  ingrained.” 

(7)  Keep  pupils  informed  of  their  progress 
frequently  by  the  use  of  tests  “so  that  they 
may  have  a  happy  feeling  that  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  good.  ‘Nothing  succeeds  like  success.’ 
Hold  definite  goals  before  pupils  by  the  use 
of  standard,  objective  tests  so  that  they  may 
have  something  to  work  for.  If  they  are 
making  78%  on  these  words,  let  them  prac¬ 
tice  them  until  they  can  make  100%.  Nothing 
less  than  that  is  satisfactory.  Hut  don’t  aim 
for  100%  at  first — if  they  are  making  78% 
now,  try  for  80%,  then  85%,  90%,  and  so 
on — the  100%  can  come  later.” 

Mrs.  Carolyn  B.  Stephen  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Miss  Sue  E.  Andrews  of 
Glen-Nor  High  School,  Norwood. 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ira  R.  Doty  of 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Ethel 
Belden  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Martin  A. 
Grove  of  the  South  Philadelphia  High 
School  for  Boys,  and  Miss  Harriet  J. 
Link  of  Kensington  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  plied  Dr.  Hoke  with  many 
interesting  questions,  while  Mr.  M.  E. 
Zinman,  Girls’  Commercial  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  supported  the  value 
of  standardized  prognosis  and  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  and  urged  teachers  to  utilize 
them. 

“A  Model  First  Lesson  in  Gregg 
Shorthand”  was  the  basis  of  a  stim¬ 
ulating  45-minute  period 
A  Model  with  Prof.  Walt  Mechler, 
Lesson  in  of  Boston  University,  as 
Shorthand  teacher  extraordvvaire. 
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After  reminding  his  hearers  that  he  (d)  Writing  the  shorthand  k  in  their 


had  spent  many  happy  days  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  confess¬ 
ing  to  an  experience  of  twenty  event¬ 
ful  years  with  shorthand,  he  launched 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  first  day’s 
work.  Quoting  several  authorities,  he 
emphasized  that  in  the  learning  of  long- 
hand  (and  Gregg  Shorthand  is  based 
on  longhand)  words  should  be  strongly 
focalized  when  first  presented  —  “we 
should  think  of  them,  see  them,  hear 
them,  write  them.”  Since  children  are 
notable  visualizers,  “they  can  learn  that 
way  when  they  can’t  learn  in  any 
other.’’  “Then  keep  this  in  mind — 
that  the  number  of  repetitions  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  a  process  to  a  habit 
will  vary  inversely  with  the  intensity 
of  the  focalization  of  that  drill.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  must  put  intensity  into  our 
shorthand  teaching;  and,  as  Dr.  Hoke 
said,  lecturing  is  not  worth  while  in 
shorthand.’’ 

Another  important  law  of  habit  deals 
with  the  rate  of  improvement  in  skill. 
“This  has  been  shown  to  depend  mainly 
upon  the  intensity  and  the  energy  with 
which  the  movement  is  fixated  and  with 
which  the  practice  is  repeated  under 
those  ccMiditions.’’ 

A  great  help  in  developing  this  in¬ 
tensity  is  through  arousing  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  Start  pupils  off  by  telling 
them  a  few  stories  of  success  througli 
shorthand.  They  will  attack  their  first 
lesson  with  greater  vim. 

After  deriving  the  k  and  g  of  the 
Gregg  system  from  the  familiar  hori¬ 
zontal  ellipse,  Mr.  Mechler  drilled  the 
teachers  (as  a  class)  on 

(a)  The  sound  of  k,  which  is  ku; 

(b)  The  name  of  k,  which  is  kay; 

(c)  Writing  the  shorthand  k  in  the 
air — for  intensive  visualization 
and  swing;  and 


notebooks,  over  and  over  again, 
many  times,  speedily  from  dicta¬ 
tion — for  fixation. 

He  intrcxiuced  g  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  adding  another  drill — 

(e)  Alternation  of  k  and  g,  first  in 
the  air,  and  then 

(f)  On  paper,  to  develop  control  on 
simple  strokes. 

As  a  means  of  varying  his  presenta¬ 
tion,  he  derived  the  Gregg  letters  r  and 
/  from  their  hnighand  equivalents, 
bringing  out  the  deepness  of  curve  at 
the  outset  much  better  in  this  way.  Then 
came  n,  in,  t,  d  and  h,  all  handled  after 
the  fashion  of  k.  Penmanship  drills 
are  not  introduced  the  first  day  in  this 
plan,  but  develop  naturally  with  the 
writing  of  word  and  phrase  outlines  in 
later  lessons. 

Next  came  the  vowel  a,  which  was 
developed  from  the  longhand  letter,  and 
its  three  sounds  which  might  easily  be 
rememlx'red  by  the  mnemonic  “Can  pa 
pay?’’  The  e  was  derived  in  a  similar 
way  and  its  sounds  memorized  by  re¬ 
membering  the  sentence  “It  gets  me.’’ 

The  rules  for  joining  were  taught 
through  application  —  by  connecting 
circles  to  consonants,  the  class  following 
the  procedure  used  in  presenting  k: — 
such  simple  words  as  key,  ray,  gay,  Lee 
being  selected.  The  mark  for  capital¬ 
ization  was  introduced  incidentally  with 
the  word  Lee.  Having  covered  the 
“circles  inside  curves’’  rule,  the  word 
“cake’’  was  used  to  illustrate  the  rule 
for  “outside  of  angles,’’  the  two  k's 
making  a  point  at  their  juncture  which 
points  to  the  place  where  the  circle 
should  go.  .\  control  drill  on  “cake, 
kick’’  then  was  used  to  develop  speedy 
hand  action  and  to  accustom  the  pupil 
to  sounding  the  letters  and  the  words. 
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The  joining  of  circles  between  a  curve 
and  straight  line  was  made  easy  by 
straightening  out  the  last  k  of  kick. 
This  produces  keen.  Its  reverse  is 
nick,  and  the  two  make  a  splendid  con¬ 
trol  drill. 

Commencing  with  me  and  emphasiz¬ 
ing  that  the  circle  is  written  doim  when 
joined  to  straight  lines,  Mr.  Mechler 
covered  the  “clockwise  to  straight 
lines”  rule.  In  teaching  the  joining  of 
the  circle  to  reverse  curves,  he  presents 
the  combination  ki  (f  on  the  back)  only 
of  the  word  kill.  Following  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  letter  k,  he  drills  the 
class  on  this  reversed  i  following  the 
k,  explaining  why  this  is  done.  Later 
the  /  is  added  and  the  drill  proceeds 
for  a  time  “k — swing  back — f — I,”  “k — 
swing  back  —  a  —  In  drilling  on 
“gear,”  Mr.  Mechler  had  the  teachers 
write  in  the  air  to  *‘yay — swing  over — 
swing  back — swing  around”  chanted 
rhythmically.  Other  illustrations  were : 
rig,  rag,  wreck,  leg.  A  penmanship 
pointer  brought  out  in  this  connection 
was  to  “swing  into  the  word  as  a 
whole.” 

In  dictating  new  words  the  class  proc¬ 
ess  was  defined  as : 

(a)  Teacher  dictates  the  word;  students 
write  it; 

(b)  Students  check  word  with  one  written 
on  bIack1)oard  by  the  teacher  or  an¬ 
other  student; 

(c)  Students  then  write  continuously  and 
rapidly  as  many  correct  outlines  of  the 
word  as  possible. 

Write  shorthand  at  40,  50  or  60  words 
a  minute  from  the  first  day. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Mechler  summarized 
by  saying,  “We  have  seen  these  things, 
we  have  talked  about  them,  we  have 
drilled  on  them  and  worked  with  them, 
and  we  have  heard  them.  We  talk  it, 
we  hear  it,  we  sec  it,  we  think  it,  and 
we  write  it.  You  can  even  smell  and 
taste  it  because  you  Ho  burn  up  the 


paper  somewhat,  and  you  do  digest  the 
lesson!” 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  E.  J.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  administrative  assistant  of  the 

Girls’  Commercial  High 
Shorthand  School,  Brooklyn,  who 
Drills  took  up  the  topic  “Drill.” 

He  recalled  that  Mr. 
Mechler  had  shown  how  to  present  the 
lesson,  how  to  teach  it ;  while  Dr.  Hoke 
had  shown  1k)w  to  test  the  pupils’ 
knowledge;  and  his  part  was  to  discuss 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  most  effective 
way  of  teaching  shorthand,  “the  most 
vital  part  of  the  instruction,”  known  as 
drill. 

“Shorthand  and  typewriting  are  skill 
subjects,  and  skill  can  be  developed  only 
through  drill.”  Quoting  such  modern 
educators  as  Strayer,  Bagley,  and 
Thorndike,  he  brought  out  a  number 
of  points  related  to  drill.  Drill,  in¬ 
telligent  drill,  is  necessary  to  establish 
any  habit.  This  presupposes  that  the 
teacher  and  students  know  exactly  what 
habit  they  desire  to  form.  Mr.  Mechler 
had  taught  the  rules  as  reactions,  as 
habits — not  as  oral  recitations  of  the 
rules.  Wordsigns  likewise  must  be  re¬ 
duced  to  reflex  acts  following  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  the  hearing  of  the  word. 

Good  models  are  most  necessary. 
Such  helps  as  “Graded  Readings”  en¬ 
able  pupils  to  get  reading  practice  on 
ideal  outlines  in  the  very  early  lessons. 
The  teacher’s  blackboard  work  should 
always  be  in  good  form.  “The  more 
reading  you  can  do  in  the  early  stages, 
the  more  it  will  help  the  development 
of  good  form,  because,  before  anybody 
can  execute  a  form,  he  must  have  in 
mind  the  exact  idea  that  he  wants  to 
write. 

“Execution  in  drill  is  governed  by 
this  principle:  ‘Put  together  the  things 
you  wish  to  go  together  and  reward 
success.’ . In  other  words,  when¬ 

ever  you  want  to  drill  on  the  wordsigns. 
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the  association  between  the  spoken  or 
dictated  word  and  the  written  outline 
is  the  one  you  want  to  strive  for,  and 
the  connection  should  be  made  that  way 
rather  than  by  copying  from  a  list  of 
words  and  practicing  them  that  way. 
You  must  try  to  get  the  exact  stimulus 
that  will  function  later  on  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  or  in  the  practice  of  shorthand.  So 
that  all  drill  work  in  shorthand  should 
be  from  dictation  rather  than  from 
copying.” 

Rewarding  success  doesn’t  mean  to 
give  pupils  a  half  holiday,  but  rather 
“to  give  a  sign  of  appreciation.”  This 
may  be  done  by  class  grades  which  take 
good  work  into  consideration,  or 
through  a  little  praise  from  the  teacher. 

Mr.  McNamara  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Mechler  had  not  been 
satisfied  with  writing  an  outline  on  the 
board  and  asking  how  many  students 
had  written  it  correctly.  He  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  each  one  writing  as  many  out¬ 
lines  as  he  possibly  could.  The  first 
method  is  not  drilling;  it  is  not  even 
teaching:  it  is  testing,  and  that  too 
soon.  The  student  should  first  be  sure 
he  is  writing  the  correct  outline,  and 
then  he  should  concentrate  on  it  and 
practice  on  it  until  he  experiences  “that 
pleasure,  that  mastery  over  that  partic¬ 
ular  word  before  it  is  discarded.’’ 

“Repetition  with  attention”  is  an¬ 
other  important  priiKiple  of  drill. 
“Repetition  without  attention  is  of  no 
use.”  “Focalization”  —  one  of  Mr. 
Mechler ’s  fifty-cent  words  imported 
from  Boston — is  necessary.  Teachers 
must  make  sure  that  a  drill  is  not  con¬ 
tinued  beyond  the  point  where  atten¬ 
tion  is  easily  maintained.  To  fail  to 
do  so  means  wasted  time,  perhaps  the 
forming  of  wrong  habits. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  at¬ 
tention.  One  is  by  “initial  motive,” 
through  an  enthusiastic  start.  The 
other  is  by  varying  the  procedure  of 


drill.  Mr.  McNamara  described  a 
number  of  methods  of  varying  drill, 
including  special  wordsign  charts,  black¬ 
board  drills,  dictation  drills,  all  cal¬ 
culated  to  sustain  the  attention  of  pupils. 
An  excellent  way  to  hold  the  pupil’s 
attention  is  to  place  a  time  limit  on 
whatever  he  may  be  doing.  Moving 
the  speed  of  a  dictation  drill  from  80 
to  85  and  on  up  to  90,  95,  and  100  words 
a  minute  always  gets  results. 

The  principle  of  emulation  may  be 
turned  to  advantage  in  arousing  inter¬ 
est  and  holding  attention.  The  class 
may  be  divided  into  groups  or  two 
classes  may  compete  with  each  other. 
Wordsign,  vocabulary  and  phrasing 
contests  may  be  held.  Vocabulary  con¬ 
tests,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
spelling  matches,  are  valuable.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  seated  at  their  desks  in  groups 
of  six  members  from  one  side  close  to 
six  from  the  other  side.  Perhaps  two 
hundred  new  words  met  with  recently 
are  dictated,  papers  exchanged  and  cor¬ 
rected  by  opponents,  and  results  tab¬ 
ulated  on  the  bulletin  board  to  be 
changed  the  following  week  on  a  sim¬ 
ilar  test.  Mr.  Mechler  had  utilized  this 
idea  when  he  polled  the  class  to  find 
how  many  had  wTitten  a  given  outline 
seven,  eight,  or  more  times  in  the  time 
he  had  allotted. 

In  fixing  the  habits  developed  through 
drill,  “the  intervals  of  practice  must  be 
considered.  In  order  to  retain  w’hat  you 
have  drilled  upon  you  must  lengthen 
the  intervals  that  take  place  between 
drills.  That  i^,  your  drill  lesson  to-day 
should  be  touched  on  to-morrow  more 
briefly  than  to-day,  the  drill  lesson  of 
to-day  should  be  touched  on  in  some 
slight  degree  the  third  day,  and  also 
on  the  fourth  day.  You  have  to  come 
back  constantly,  keep  drilling  on  that 
and  gradually  lengthen  the  time  in  be¬ 
tween.  Skip  a  day  now,  next  week  you 
can  skip  two  days  or  three  days.”  This 
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is  effective  because  li,  develops  the 
ability  to  recall,  and  “recall  is  the  most 
important  process  you  can  use.’’ 

Nearly  three  hundred  educators  ate, 
and  had  their  pictures  taken  during  the 
noon  hour,  which  was 
The  Luncheon  followed  by  a  few  im- 
Meeting  promptu  talks  made  in 

response  to  surprise  re¬ 
quests  from  Mr.  G.  P.  Eckels,  who 
acted  as  toastmaster. 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  director  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Harry  C.  Spillman,  educational 
manager  of  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company,  spoke  briefly  of  their  pleasure 
at  being  able  to  be  present  and  of  the 
implications  which  such  a  splendid  at¬ 
tendance  of  shorthand  teachers  carried. 
The  interest  and  attendance  compared 
favorably  with  similar  luncheons  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation. 

Dr.  George  E.  Walk,  dean  of  the 
Teachers’  College.  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
prevocational  development  of  shorthand 
in  the  grades,  particularly  in  the  junior 
high  schools.  Urging  it  boldly  and 
without  equivocation,  he  said  such  a 
course  should  (1)  test  aptitudes.  (2) 
survey  the  field,  and  (3)  be  of  intrinsic 
worth.  If  as  a  boy  he  had  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  early  training  in  shorthand 
it  would  now  be  a  valuable,  an  indis¬ 
pensable  aid  in  the  work  of  education. 
“It  takes  too  long  to  write  in  long- 
hand.’’  Writing  of  all  k’nd?  could  be 
made  just  as  “effective  and  apprecia¬ 
tive”  if  it  could  be  done  more  readily 
and  in  less  time.  The  subject  should  be 
taught  early,  therefore,  not  only  for 
its  prevocational  value  but,  in  addition, 
for  its  utilitarian  value  as  a  universal 
writing  instrument. 

Speaking  of  his  experience  in  help¬ 
ing  schools  find  teachers  of  shorthand. 


he  said  that  “whenever  the  system  was 
specified,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  was 
Gregg  that  was  mentioned.  I  think 
that  that  is  an  index  to  the  worth¬ 
whileness  of  the  system,  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  very  large  gathering  is  not 
wholly  attributable  to  the  organizing 
ability  of  my  friend,  Eckels.  There 
must  be  some  intrinsic  worth  in  Gregg 
or  you  wouldn’t  be  here.” 

The  chairman  of  the  conference.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Wagner,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  wished 
he  were  a  teacher  of  shorthand  because 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  experienced 
in  the  morning  session.  He  said,  “I 
became  satisfied  that  the  Gregg  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  consciousness  of  the 
power  and  force  that  is  wielded  by  the 
teacher  of  the  Gregg  system,  represents 
two  of  the  most  valuable  approaches 
two  of  the  most  valuable  processes  in 
education  that  we  have  so  far  learned 
to  use.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  bas¬ 
ing  your  lowermost  aspirations  and  en¬ 
deavors  on  the  use  of  the  principle  of 
imitation;  and  the  human  race  learned 
a  great  deal  of  what  it  knows  entirely 
through  imitation.  The  work  that  you 
saw  this  morning  started  by  basing  it¬ 
self  on  imitation,  and  uses  imitation 
properly  and  wisely. 

In  the  next  place,  it  proceeds  to  thr 
highest  point  attainable  in  educational 
theory.  After  we  have  learned  by  im¬ 
itation  and  have  gone  on  through  the 
gamut  of  other  processes,  we  finally 
attain  to  the  highest  of  all.  which  i" 
ideation.  Gregg  Shorthand,  with  its 
use  of  the  lowest,  highest,  and  all  the 
intermediate  principles,  my  friends,  has 
an  unlimited  possibility  of  success  be¬ 
fore  it;  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  that  careful,  philosophical  and 
masterly  analysis  of  the  elements  of 
true  teaching.” 

The  .subject  of  the  afternoon  session 
was  introduced  (Continued  on  Page  36$) 
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.  Questions  on  Theory 

'  By  W.  W.  Lewis 

Head  of  Theory  Department,  Gregg  School,  Chicago 

TN  writing  shorthand,  what  part  of  the  word  is  written?  How  many  vowel 
sounds  are  there?  They  are  represented  in  how  many  groups?  Name  the 
groups.  What  distinguishing  mark  is  used  for  the  medium  sound?  the  long 
sound?  Give  twelve  words  illustrating  the  twelve  distinct  vowel  sounds. 

*  Name  and  write  the  consonants  that  are  written  forward.  Where  do  k  and  g 

curve  most?  R  and  If  Where  is  h  placed? 

I  A  circle  before,  after,  or  between  straight  lines  in  the  same  direction  is 

!  written  how?  how  when  joined  to  a  curve?  between  reverse  curves?  between 
characters  forming  an  angle?  Give  an  illustration  of  each  rule  involving  a  circle 
joining.  In  the  word  team,  why  not  write  the  circle  clockwise? 

Make  the  paragraph  sign,  the  period,  the  question  mark,  the  hyphen,  the 
parentheses,  the  capitalization.  What  is  a  wordsign?  a  phrase?  a  circle  before 
any  stroke  should  strike  how  with  reference  to  the  stroke?  after? 

Name  and  write  the  consonants  that  are  written  downward.  Where  do  p 
and  b  curve  most?  F  and  vf  Explain  the  difference  between  sh,  ch,  j  and  t,  d. 
If  fr,  fl,  etc.,  join  smooothly,  explain  the  writing  of  the  circle  in  the  word  feel. 
When  and  where  is  the  circle  permitted  to  become  a  loop?  A  circle  between  an 
oblique  curve  and  a  straight  line  is  placed  where?  What  is  an  oblique  curve? 
A  circle  between  a  horizontal  curve  and  a  straight  line  is  always  where  with 
reference  to  the  curve?  Name  the  horizontal  curves. 

How  is  a  word  placed  on  the  line  of  writing?  What  is  the  line  of  writing? 
What  is  the  base  of  a  consonant? 

Where  does  the  o-hook  open?  How  is  it  written  with  reference  to  the  hands 
of  the  clock?  When  does  it  open  to  the  right?  What  prevents  the  o-hook  from 
opening  to  the  right  before  n,  ni,  r.  If  Where  does  the  o-hook  open  when  it  ends 
a  word?  why?  What  are  the  three  sounds  of  the  o-hook f  What  are  the  pen¬ 
manship  features  of  the  o-hook  f 

1  Where  does  the  oo-hook  open?  How  is  it  written  with  reference  to  the 

I  hands  of  the  clock?  What  are  its  penmanship  features?  W’hen  does  it  open  to 

}  the  left?  Can  anything  prevent  the  oo-hook  from  opening  to  the  left  after  n  or  mf 

Write  in  shorthand  and  explain  the  outlines  for  cull,  cuff,  muff.  Where  does  the 
oo-hook  always  open  when  it  begins  the  word?  why?  What  is  the  reason  for 
turning  the  hooks  on  their  sides?  How  is  u>  represented  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word?  in  the  body  of  a  word,  at  the  end  of  a  word?  Where  does  the  hook  open 
for  wf  why?  How  is  rvh  represented?  When  is  the  dot  used  for  the  vowel 
sound  af 

How  is  y  represented?  Wliat  is  the  difference  in  w'riting  yo  before  n  or  m 
and  before  r  or  I?  If  y  is  followed  by  a  circle  vowel,  how  is  it  and  circle  repre¬ 
sented?  Ve  and  ya  occur  only  at  what  part  of  the  word? 
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5“  is  written  in  what  general  direction?  Th?  Why  are  there  two  strokes 
for  s  and  two  strokes  for  th?  What  is  the  difference  between  j  and  x?  S  and  s? 
How  is  s  written  when  joined  to  a  curve?  to  t,  d,  n,  in?  to  sh,  ch,  j?  What 
is  the  effect  of  an  intervening  circle?  How  is  so  written  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word?  Which  s  is  used  after  o?  which  when  joined  to  oo?  When  is  oos 
written  smoothly?  If  a  word  consistsi  of  s  and  a  circle  only,  which  j  is  used? 
When  is  the  anti-clockwise  th  used?  Which  j  is  used  in  the  wordsign  such? 
why? 

How  is  fig  expressed?  Nk?  which  is  the  longer?  why?  How  is  the 
suffix  ing  or  thing  expressed?  ings  or  things?  ly?  ily?  ally?  tion,  sion? 
How  is  the  prefix  con,  coni,  coun,  expressed?  cm,  im?  cn,  in,  un?  What  must 
follow  the  foregoing  prefixes?  How  is  the  prefix  ex  expressed?  What  is 
characteristic  of  sw  before  t,  d,  n,  in?  How  is  tv  expressed  in  the  combination  sw 
before  other  strokes? 

What  is  a  diphthong?  Name  them.  What  are  their  penmanship  features? 
Outline  their  formation.  Name  some  of  the  words  in  which  the  break  may  be 
omitted  in  the  diphthong  i.  What  is  a  vowel  combination?  If  one  is  a  circle 
and  the  other  a  hook,  or  vice  versa,  how  is  the  combination  written?  If  both 
vowels  are  circles,  how  is  the  combination  written?  Long  i  followed  by  any 
vowel  is  expressed  how?  short  i  followed  by  a?  long  e  followed  by  a? 

Wliat  is  a  blended  consonant?  Name  and  write  all  the  blends.  What  deter¬ 
mines  the  direction  of  starting  a  blend?  What  determines  the  length  of  the  curved 
blends?  What  about  the  length  of  the  straight  blends  and  the  size  of  the  oval 
blends?  In  order  to  blend  two  consonants,  what  must  be  true  of  the  intervening 
vowel  if  there  is  one?  What  can  you  say  about  the  vowel  preceding  the  blends 
ent,  end,  emt,  emd?  If  there  is  a  choice  between  ten  and  ent,  which  is  given  the 
preference?  If  there  is  a  choice  between  a  straight  and  a  curved  blend,  which  is 
usually  given  the  preference?  How  may  the  distinct  syllable  ed,  ted,  ded,  be 
expressed?  How  is  the  termination  tain  represented?  tify?  dify?  the  syllable 
main?  Illustrate  how  the  principle  of  blending  may  be  applied  to  phrasing. 

How  may  r  be  shown  without  writing  the  stroke?  In  what  two  ways  may 
the  circle  be  reversed?  With  what  motion  will  the  circle  be  traced  when  it  is 
reversed?  What  kind  of  a  stroke  must  be  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  circle 
in  order  to  reverse?  Give  the  rule  for  reversing  in  the  following:  art,  tar,  tart, 
cart,  lard,  bam,  farm,  Charles,  cheers,  serge,  thermos.  In  reversing  the  circle 
l)etween  a  downward  stroke  and  t,  d,  n,  in  the  circle  is  kept  inside  after  what 
streJees?  When  and  where  is  the  circle  reversed  to  show  I?  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  loop  for  ers  and  for  ily?  When  is  r  omitted  without  reversing? 

Write  and  read  each  wordsign  over  and  over  again.  How  is  s  added  to  a 
wordsign  ending  in  s?  How  is  the  plural  expressed  of  a  wordsign.  ending  in  a 
clockwise  circle,  or  a  word  ending  in  the  loop  ily  or  ally?  How  is  the  suffix  ly 
added  to  a  word  ending  in  a  circle?  Why  is  the  small  circle  inside  in  the  word 
kindly? 

The  disjoined  t  represents  the  past  tense  of  what  class  of  words?  How  is 
the  termination  er,  or,  ary,  ory,  added  to  the  same  class  of  words?  When  may  r 
l)e  joined  to  add  er  to  wordsigns?  When  may  the  reversing  principle  be  employed? 
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How  is  out  represented?  after?  How  is  a  compound  word  written?  Explain 
the  principle  of  abbreviation.  Give  a  logical  reason  for  writing  as  you  do, 
reverend,  possible,  pamphlet,  cooperate,  attitude,  client,  trade,  February.  When 
used  with  figures,  how  is  dollar  expressed?  hundred?  hundred  dollars?  thou¬ 
sand?  thousand  dollars?  million?  million  dollars?  billion?  barrels?  bushels? 
gallon?  hundred  thousand?  hundred  million?  feet?  francs?  cu't.?  pounds? 
per  cent?  cents?  per  cent  per  annum?  W'hich  ones  are  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  figure?  above  the  figure?  Where  are  the  others  placed? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  phrasing?  How  many  suggestions  are  there?  How 
many  must  apply  to  every  phrase  you  use  ?  WTiat  are  they  ?  What  are  the  others  ? 
What  is  meant  by  word  modification?  Wliat  is  the  purpose  of  word  modification? 
When  and  how  is  to  modified?  as?  been?  able?  had?  do  not?  not?  How  is 
don’t  always  written?  What  other  words  may  be  modified  and  how?  When  is 
of  the  omitted  and  how  is  it  shown?  from  and  to?  after?  by?  to?  What  is 
the  principle  involved  in  writing  the  phrase,  in  the  zvorld? 

When  is  the  minor  or  unaccented  vowel  omitted?  To  what  diphthong  is  this 
principle  applied?  When  and  where  is  short  u  and  ou>  omitted?  When  is  short 
u  not  omitted?  How  is  ow  showm  at  the  same  joining?  What  vowel  is  omitted 
between  r,  I,  and  sh,  eh,  j?  Write  in  shorthand,  beneath,  debase,  rri’iezv,  distance, 
misplace.  When  is  the  vowel  not  omitted  in  de?  re?  Write  in  shorthand,  permit, 
profess,  manage.  When  is  the  reversing  principle  applied  to  per?  When  is  the 
vowel  not  omitted  in  pro?  What  vowels  are  omitted  between  t,  d,  n,  m,  and  tion, 
sion?  Between  what  kind  of  curves  is  a  vowel  often  omitted?  The  hook  vowels 
are  often  omitted  between  what  strokes?  What  vowels  are  often  omitted  between 
p.  b,  and  a  horizontal  or  upvv'ard  character?  Why  is  the  vowel  omitted  in  such 
words  as  formal,  feature,  serious,  actual?  How  is  the  termination  cstation  ex¬ 
pressed?  ization?  Before  what  strokes  is  d  omitted?  In  what  three  words  is 
the  initial  vowel  also  omitted?  How  is  the  combination  Id  expressed?  What  is 
the  third  principle  for  the  omission  of  consonants? 

How  many  joined  prefixes  are  there?  Name  them.  How  should  the  prefix 
join  if  possible?  When  is  can  represented  by  k?  When  is  con,  com,  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  k?  How  is  cm,  im,  en,  in,  tin,  represented  if  followed  by  a  vowel? 
How  is  the  s  traced  in  the  prefix  aux,  ox?  When  is  for,  fore,  disjoined?  What 
is  the  difference  in  the  joining  of  fl,  and  fore-l?  How  is  j  traced  for  sub?  When 
is  it  disjoined?  Why  is  the  initial  vowel  omitted  in  the  word  inexpedietit?  When 
is  the  5  in  the  prefix  ex  traced  contrary  to  the  rule  for  joining  s? 

What  is  meant  by  the  tr  principle?  Where  is  the  disjoined  stroke  placed? 
Write  in  shorthand  a  word  for  each  of  the  prefixes  involving  the  tr  principle. 
Of  what  is  a  compound  disjoined  prefix  composed?  Illustrate  how  derivatives  are 
formed  from  words  ending  in  ct, 

WTiat  is  the  exception  to  the  disjoined  prefix  position  ?  What  is  the  shorthand 
representation  for  aggr-,  ant-,  hydr-,  inel-,  reel-,  decl-,  magn-.  Me,  Mac,  multi, 
oz’er,  under,  para^  post,  self,  circu,  circum,  super,  supre,  short,  ship,  trans,  suspi, 
suspe,  suscep?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  hyphen  used  in  the  prefixes  given 
in  the  last  question?  If  post  is  followed  by  a  downstroke,  what  is  tht  position  of 
the  downstroke?  When  is  the  prefix  self  joined?  How  may  understand  and 
understood  be  represented?  Give  the  words  that  are  represented  by  prefixal  forms. 
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What  is  a  suffix?  Write  in  shorthand:  salable,  example,  transcribe,  descrip¬ 
tion,  conflict,  infliction,  useftil,  fearless,  moment,  cement,  littleness,  goodness, 
impose,  exposition,  deposit,  dispute,  reputation,  expire,  require,  conquest,  exquisite, 
requisition,  myself,  ourselves,  result,  consultation,  presume,  resumption,  measure, 
perjure,  efficient,  deficiency,  Elszvorth,  notezvorthy,  heedlessncss,  complimentary. 
How  is  the  s  traced  in  the  suffix  stdtf  How  is  s  traced  for  the  suffix  self?  When 
should  there  be  an  angle  between  /  and  /  in  the  suffix  flict,  fleet? 

Where  is  the  disjoined  suffix  placed?  What  is  the  exception?  What  is  the 
shorthand  representation  for  ingly?  ington?  ingluim?  bility?  ification?  gram? 
grim?  ship?  hood?  zvard?  ical?  itis?  ulatc?  -rity?  -lity?  -nity?  -mity? 
-zity?  -cUy?  -stic?  -stical?  -stically?  -tic?  -tical?  -tically?  -ntic?  -ntical? 
-ntically?  e-igraph?  egraphy?  egraphic?  egrapher?  ograph?  ography? 
ographic?  ographer?  -logy?  -logical?  -logically?  -logist?  -logian?  What 
is  the  significance  of  the  hyphen  given  in  the  foregoing? 

Name  the  four  divisions  of  advanced  phrase  writing.  What  is  meant  by 
intersection?  What  is  the  modification  for  zivek?  fezv?  ago?  possible?  early? 
sorry?  esteemed?  beg?  mail?  course?  fact?  sure?  please?  present?  class? 
again?  account?  order?  city?  department?  az'enue?  company?  us?  holder? 

Write  the  shorthand  for  the  initials.  What  principle  of  abbreviation  is 
involved  in  writing  the  states?  How  is  znlle  expressed?  field?  port?  ford? 
grand?  When  may  the  city  and  state  be  joined?  Distinguish  between  ton  and 
tozvn.  Write  the  points  of  the  compass.  When  is  k  used  for  quarter?  In  what 
three  ways  may  derivatives  from  wordsigns  be  formed?  How  may  the  short 
sound  of  the  vowel  be  designated  if  necessary?  Write  in  shorthand,  Lehigh, 
boycott.  How  is  ment  added  to  n?  How  is  the  termination  gcncy  represented? 
we?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  dot  placed  over  the  k,  g,  or  I  in  certain  foreign 
words?  Write  and  read  the  vocabulary  over  and  over  again. 
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The  Regional  Gregg  Conference 

f Continued  from  page  359) 


by  Dr.  C.  H.  Garwood,  superintendent 
of  schools.  Harrisburg.  Observing  that 
the  conference  was 
The  Junior-  distinctly  a  class- 

SeniorHigh  room  teacher’s 

School  Program  meeting  he  ap- 

of  Commercial  proached  his  task 

Studies  solely  for  the  pur¬ 

pose  of  setting  forth 
the  administrator’s  point  of  view  in 
formulating  a  program.  The  solution 


depended  always  on  the  one  who  would 
have  to  put  the  program  over,  the 
teacher,  and  he  particularly  desired  the 
reaction  of  the  teachers  present. 

He  confessed  that  shorthand  had  beer 
tried  in  some  junior  high  schools  and 
had  been  abandoned;  but  he  felt  this 
was  due  to  the  emphasis  which  had  beer 
placed  on  the  vocational  rather  than  on 
its  prevocational  aspect.  In  order  to 
make  some  headway,  a  committee  of 
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teachers  in  the  Harrisburg  public 
schools  had  been  organized  to  deal  with 
this  and  other  subjects.  After  due  con¬ 
sideration,  this  committee  has  decided 
that  shorthand  taught  on  a  prevoca- 
tional  basis  is  a  proper  objective  for  the 
ninth  year. 

The  schedule  calls  for  two  periods  a 
week  during  the  ninth  year,  three  pe¬ 
riods  a  week  during  the  tenth  year, 
four  during  the  eleventh  year  and  five 
periods  a  week  during  the  twelfth  year. 
It  has  recommended  that  “shorthand 
should  be  begun  in  the  ninth  year  on  a 
prevocational  basis,  as  a  finder,  as  a 
feeler,  as  an  exploratory  course;  on 
the  same  basis  as  we  are  offering  in  our 
junior  high  schools  a  short  period  of- 
time  in  woodwork,  sheet  metal,  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  other  phases  of  manual 
work.” 

Dr.  Garwood  thinks  that  boys  and 
girls  while  in  the  junior  high  schools 
should  “find  out  as  far  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  for  them  to  find  out  what  their 
aptitudes  are,  what  their  inclinations 
are,  what  they  are  best  fitted  for,  what 
their  tendency  should  be  toward.  I  am 
asking  myself  the  question  all  the  while, 
Ts  it  sensible,  is  it  just  as  reasonable 
to  introduce  shorthand  into  the  ninth 
year  on  a  prevocational  basis  as  a  try¬ 
out  as  it  is  to  introduce  the  manual 
arts  work?’  You  and  I  have  done  only 
half  our  duty  w'hen  we  give  the  acad¬ 
emic  training  unless  we  go  a  step 
farther  and  aid  our  boys  and  girls  in 
selecting  the  right  thing  to  do.  Unless 
we  do  our  part  in  preventing  them  from 
going  into  blind  alley  jobs,  we  have 
succeeded  only  partially  in  assuming  the 
responsibilities  that  belong  to  us  as 
superintendents  and  teachers.  The  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  director  in  every  high 
school  should  help  boys  and  girls  in 
selecting  their  electives ;  he  should  know 
whether  or  not  they  are  prepared. 


whether  or  not  they  are  fitted  to  take 
up  commercial  work.” 

Taking  up  the  question  of  the  in¬ 
trinsic  worth  of  such  a  course.  Dr. 
Garwood  expressed  the  belief  that  even 
if  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  semesters’ 
work  in  the  ninth  year  a  child  decided 
he  should  not  pursue  the  subject  of 
shorthand  further,  he  could  not  liave 
spent  his  time  in  school  on  any  other 
subject  to  better  advantage,  “if  he  has 
any  commercial  tendency  at  all.” 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  teaching 
shorthand  lower  down  in  the  grades, 
in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  years 
even.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  junior  high 
schools  of  America  teach  it  in  the  ninth 
year.  He  cited  arithmetic  to  show  that 
almost  anything  in  it  could  be  taught 
in  the  third  year,  and  that  many  teach¬ 
ers  are  introducing  a  great  deal  in  that 
year  that  should  not  be  taught.  Short¬ 
hand  could  undoubtedly  be  taught  in 
the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  years,  but 
not  many  people  think  it  should  be. 
However,  it  can  be  defended  as  a  try¬ 
out  course  in  the  ninth  year. 

To  the  objection  that  children  who 
learn  shortliand  so  early  are  likely  to 
cut  short  their  school  careers.  Dr.  Gar¬ 
wood  said  that  the  Harrisburg  schools 
were  on  the  6-3-3  plan  completely  and 
that,  following  the  practice  of  the  best 
junior  high  schools  in  the  country,  they 
had  ceased  presenting  diplomas  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  year — they  would  no 
more  think  of  doing  this  than  they 
would  present  a  diploma  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  before  students  entered 
the  fourth  grade.  The  transition  is 
made  as  naturally  as  possible  and  pupils 
are  taught  to  look  ahead  and  to  feel 
that  they  have  no  right  to  claim  they 
have  been  graduated  before  completing 
the  courses  any  more  than  when  they 
pass  from  the  third  into  the  fourth 
grade.  Each  succeeding  year  of  edu- 
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cation  is  made  to  appear  more  worth¬ 
while  and  “if  he  has  finished  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  shorthand  in  the  eleventh  and 
passes  over  into  the  secretarial  work 
of  the  twelfth  year,  which  he  will  do 
normally,  then  he  must  anticipate  the 
fact  that  the  secretarial  work  which 
the  twelfth  grade  will  offer  will  better 
prepare  him  to  go  out  into  life  and 
meet  competition  on  a  higher  plane, 
commanding  a  higher  salary,  rendering 
a  higher  service,  receiving  a  higher 
personal  satisfaction,  and  performing  a 
higher  duty.  If  he  has  been  introduced 
to  shorthand  in  the  ninth  year  and 
passed  on  through  into  the  twelfth 
year,  he  has  finished  his  technique  in 
the  eleventh  year  and  can  use  short¬ 
hand  to  very  great  advantage  and,  in 
my  judgment,  with  very  fine  results  in 
the  twelfth.” 

Dr.  Garwood’s  present  feeling  is  that 
he  should  accept  the  unanimous  recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  special  committee  that 
shorthand  be  introduced  prevocationally 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  junior  high 
school,  “and  that  other  things  adminis¬ 
tratively  shall  l>e  adjusted  to  fit  into  it.” 

The  discussion  provoked  by  Dr.  Gar¬ 
wood’s  address  brought  out  a  number 
of  interesting  points.  Miss 
Discussion  Rhona  M.  Gayleard,  East¬ 
ern  High  School,  Balti¬ 
more,  wondered  whether  the  student 
might  not  be  better  prepared  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  perhaps  other  fundamentals 
for  a  try-out  course  in  shorthand  in 
the  tenth  year,  to  which  Dr.  Garwood 
answered :  “He  would  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  English  given  in  the 
ninth  year.” 

[Rktorter’s  Note;  It  is  of  course 
taken  for  granted  that  the  subjects 
given  in  the  ninth  year  and  referred 
to  as  furnishing  a  better  background 
for  a  ten  year  try-out  course  should  in 
some  way  function  to  enrich  the  ex¬ 


perience  or  capacity  of  the  individual 
to  handle  problems  arising  in  the  tenth 
and  ensuing  years.  It  is  conceivable 
that  English  of  a  kind  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  which  would  no^  so  function — 
also  other  subjects.] 

Miss  Sue  E.  Andrews,  Glen-Nor 
High  School,  Norwood,  Pennsylvania, 
asked  whether  the  prognostic  test  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Hoke  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  would  not  be  a  shorter  and 
quicker  way  of  determining  a  child’s 
aptitude  for  shorthand.  Called  on  by 
Dr.  Garwood  to  reply.  Dr.  Hoke  said, 
“It  might  help  the  principal  or  admin¬ 
istrator  to  judge,  but  I  think  there  is 
more-  in  this  than  that.  It  is  a  try¬ 
out  of  a  wider  sort,  and  it  must  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  asking  whether  or  not  the 
pupil  who  has  taken  this  work  in  the 
ninth  g^rade  will  have  lost  anything 
else  by  it.  Could  he  have  done  any¬ 
thing  else  that  would  be  better?  My 
answer  to  that  would  be  to  say  ‘No.’  ” 

Mr.  M.  E.  Zinman  contributed  a 
thought  on  this  head,  saying,  “If  you 
want  to  test  out  anything,  the  best  way 
is  to  test  it  out  directly;  and  the  pre- 
vocational  test  in  shorthand  is  a  much 
better  test  than  any  prognostic  test 
could  be.” 

Miss  Mabel  M.  Edwards,  High 
School,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  asked 
whether  senior  high  schools  would  not 
have  to  build  their  courses  on  the 
junior  high  school  courses  rather  than 
vice  versa.  Students  would  continue 
their  shorthand  instruction  in  the  senior 
highs,  and  how  would  they  fit  into  the 
work  given  there? 

Dr.  Garwood  called  on  the  chairman 
of  his  special  committee,  Mr.  Edgar  F. 
Keller,  who  replied  that  he  thought  this 
was  an  administrative  problem.  The 
principal  would  have  to  group  such 
students  as  thev  came  into  the  senior 
high  school.  There  had  been  much 
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confusion  of  ideas  in  this  connection 
and  the  prevocational  aim  of  the  junior 
high  must  be  kept  separate  from  the 
vocational  aim  of  the  senior  high.  He 
had  been  opposed  to  introducing  short- 
liand  into  the  junior  high  for  many 
years,  but  had  changed  his  mind.  He 
believed  that  the  opportunity  of  choos¬ 
ing  a  definite  vocation  should  be  kept 
open  to  pupils  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible.  Junior  high  pupils  who  had 
taken  prevocational  shorthand  should 
be  separated  in  the  senior  high  from 
those  who  had  taken  it  vocationally  in 
the  senior  high. 

[Reporter’s  Note:  Under  the  plan 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Garwood,  junior  high_ 
pupils  would  have  but  two  periods  a 
week  during  the  ninth  year ;  three  pe¬ 
riods  a  week  during  the  tenth  year  in 
senior  high ;  and  they  should  then 
easily  fit  into  the  regular  senior  high 
eleventh-year  work,  provided  short¬ 
hand  is  commenced  in  the  tenth  year 
(senior  high)  by  those  who  have  not 
taken  it  in  the  junior  high.  Senior 
teachers  would  be  able  in  three  periods 
a  week  during  the  tenth  year  to  whip 
the  junior  high  students  into  shape  to 
permit  this  consolidation.  If  anything, 
it  is  likely  that  the  junior  high  pupils 
would  prove  superior  to  the  regular 
senior  high  pupils,  since  they  would 
have  had  exactly  the  same  number  of- 
hours  of  instruction  but  over  a  period 
twice  as  long,  thus  permitting  more 
thorough  mastery.] 

Miss  Harriet  J.  Link,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  asked  whether  shorthand  was  to 
be  simply  an  elective  in  the  ninth  year. 
Dr.  Garwood  replied  that  it  was,  and  if 
students  decided  to  pursue  it  voca¬ 
tionally  it  would  become  a  required 
subject  in  the  tenth  year.  R  might 
also  be  an  elective  in  the  tenth  year 
if  it  is  decided  to  introduce  it  below 
the  eleventh  year  (in  senior  high)  ; 
“but  if  a  group  of  thirty  young  people 


want  to  start  on  any  subject  that  we 
can  carry  administratively,  they  ought 
not  to  be  debarred  from  taking  that 
subject  if  the  program  will  permit  it.'’ 

Miss  Link  thought  that  this  plan 
would  practically  double  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  shorthand  and  she  asked 
how  this  would  fit  into  an  already  over¬ 
crowded  program.  Mr.  Keller  said  this 
would  be  discussed  in  committee  after 
each  group  had  brought  in  its  recom¬ 
mendation  as  to  vital  needs.  He  re¬ 
peated  that  the  technique  of  shorthand 
was  completed  in  the  eleventh  year  (so 
that  junior  high  pupils  continuing  into 
senior  high  would  actually  devote  but 
two  years  to  the  technique  of  the  sub¬ 
ject — on  the  basis  of  a  period  a  day) 
and  that  in  the  twelfth  year  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  office  practice,  sec¬ 
retarial  training,  and  probably  on  part- 
time  w'ork.  Their  aim  was  to  keep 
pupils  in  touch  with  stenography  until 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  year. 

Each  number  on  the  program  had 
been  virtually  a  round  table,  so  the 
conference  easily  adjusted  it- 
Round  self  to  the  formal  round  table 
Table  presided  over  by  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Bowman,  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  Girard  College, 
Philadelphia.  Prepared  questions  were 
handed  out  and  several  asked  to  reply 
to  them.  Mr.  Bowman  paid  his  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  tracing  it  back  to  the  super¬ 
enthusiast,  John  Robert  Gregg,  who 
was  able  to  pass  it  along  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  mastered  his  system.  Teachers 
in  turn  must  pass  it  along  to  their  stu¬ 
dents  if  they  would  see  good  work  and 
fine  results.  “Shorthand  is  something 
that  we  know  is  valuable  and  that  is 
what  makes  us  enthusiastic.  You  and 
I  are  each  one  of  us  salesmen.  If  we 
don’t  believe  in  our  product,  we  are 
failures.  That  is  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  we  must  develop  interest  in 
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our  pupils,  because  the  basis  of  confi¬ 
dence  is  interest.” 

Mr.  Roy  F.  Kraber,  from  the  Lans- 
downe  (Pennsylvania)  High  School, 
was  called  upon  to  discuss 
The  Gregg  ‘‘How  Do  You  Develop 
Glide  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Shorthand  Glide?”  He  said  that  since 
«  the  system  is  based  on  the 
longhand  oval  and  longhand  penman¬ 
ship,  he  emphasized  correct  position 
and  movement  from  the  first.  His  first 
drill  consisted  of  the  small  oval  writ¬ 
ten  to  a  count  of  six,  followed  by  the 
character  (such  as  a  consonant)  to  the 
same  count.  The  equal  and  unequal 
curves,  loops,  hooks,  and  other  char¬ 
acters  can  all  be  taught  advantageously 
by  developing  various  phases  of  this 
gliding  motion. 

‘‘The  Assignment  of  the  Lesson”  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Jarrard  of 
Girard  College,  Phila- 
Assignment  of  delphia,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Lesson  He  felt  that  this  was 
the  same  for  short¬ 
hand  as  for  any  other  subject.  A 
certain  amount  of  time  must  be  set  aside 
for  assigning  the  lesson  each  day.  Many 
teachers  attend  to  this  at  the  start  of 
the  period  so  as  to  make  sure  it  is  at¬ 
tended  to.  If  a  new  principle  is  to  be 
introduced,  more  time  will  be  required 
than  if  a  review  lesson  is  assigned.  A 
lesson  in  the  nature  of  a  test  would 
require  still  less  time.  ‘‘VVe  all  know 
that  if  we  are  going  to  get  results  we 
must  Ixave  concentration  and  interest. 
If  it  is  a  new  principle  our  students 
have  little  or  no  interest  in  it.  We  let 
them  dig  it  out  for  themselves,  and 
some  of  them  are  poor  diggers.  So  in 
assigning  such  a  lesson  we  find  that  the 
assignment  becomes  the  teaching  of  the 
lesson . If  I  explain  a  new  prin¬ 

ciple  to  you  one  day  and  how  you  are 
to  do  it,  you  go  about  it  with  a  certain 
amount  of  understanding.  If  you 


understand  it,  you  probably  will  have 
interest;  and  if  you  have  interest  you 
probably  will  have  no  trouble  in  con¬ 
centrating.  When  you  assign  your  les¬ 
son,  set  a§ide  ten  minutes,  or  preferably 
fifteen  minutes,  for  this  purpose.” 

Mr.  Bowman  referred  to  a  criticism 
raised  by  opponents  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  to  the  effect  that  pupils  of  the 
system  cannot  read  what  they  have 
written.  He  said,  “If  you  will  permit 
me  to  use  a  slang  expression,  that  is 
all  bunk.  Pupils  who  can’t  read  their 
notes  haven’t  been  taught  to  read.”  Re¬ 
marking  that  he  had  made  considerable 
use  of  shorthand  in  and  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  he  confessed  to  preferring  to 
write  shorthand  rather  than  to  read  it. 
He  had  never  experienced  any  serious 
difficulty  with  students  reading  their 
notes.  They  must  be  taught  to  read, 
however,  by  being  given  plenty  of 
practice  in  reading. 

The  chairman  asked  Mr.  David  E. 
Krueger,  of  Abington  High  School,  to 
discuss  the  question : 
Fluent  Reading  ‘‘How  ^  You  Teach 
of  Notes  the  Fluent  Reading 

of  Notes?”  Mr. 
Krueger’s  slogan  is  ‘‘Read  what  you 
write.  Write  what  you  read.”  In  the 
very  first  lesson  in  the  Manual,  the 
students  study  out  the  Reading  Exer¬ 
cise  until  they  know  what  every  out¬ 
line  means.  They  then  copy  it  and 
read  from  their  own  notes  the  next 
day  in  class — not  from  the  book.  In 
handling  the  writing  exercise,  they 
write  it  through  once,  correct  their 
notes,  and  rewrite  it  correctly ;  then 
read  from  their  own  notes.  He  does 
not  follow  this  through  invariably  in 
the  advanced  work,  where  much  read¬ 
ing  from  ‘^Graded  Readings”  and 
‘‘Gregg  Speed  Studies”  is  done ;  but 
the  general  principle  holds — ‘‘Read 
everything  you  write  and  write  what 
you  read.” 
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Miss  Nina  A.  Leonard,  Taylor 
School,  Philadelphia,  responded  to  the 
question :  “What  Use  Do 
Use  of  the  You  Make  of  the  Black- 
Blackboard  board?”  She  reminded  the 
audience  that  Mr.  Gregg 
had  always  urged  plenty  of  blackl)oard 
work,  and  enumerated  the  l)enefits  ac¬ 
cruing  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  from 
its  proper  use.  The  teacher  can  bring 
out  the  fine  points  of  each  stroke  and 
outline  more  easily  at  the  blackboard 
because  the  outline  will  be  so  much 
larger  than  one  written  on  paper ;  the 
pupils  can  visualize  it  better,  and  there 
is  no  question  of  the  class  not  following 
the  teacher's  line  of  thought.  Students 
are  surprised  at  the  difference  in  styles 
of  notes  when  they  see  each  other’s 
work  and  they  tend  to  imitate  the 
better  styles.  Muscular  movement  is 
strengthened  by  the  swing  required  to 
write  at  the  board. 

The  question  “Where  Shorthand  is 
an  Elective,  How  Can  a  Selection  of 
Desirable  Pupils  be 
Shorthand  Made”  was  discussed 
an  Elective  by  Mr.  Paul  Lomax, 
director  of  commercial 
education  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  the  topic,  Mr.  Lomax  recalled 
that  some  inclined  to  a  prevocational 
course  in  shorthand  as  a  means  of  test¬ 
ing  aptitude,  while  others  advocated  a 
prerequisite  in  the  shape  of  proper  at¬ 
tainments  in  English,  spelling  and  pen¬ 
manship,  or  other  subjects. 

Mr.  Lomax’s  opinion  was  that  short¬ 
hand  should  be  an  elective,  and  he  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  a  discussion  of  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  selecting  “desirable  pupils 
for  a’  vocational  course”  as  opposed  to 
the  prevocational  course.  One  way  of 
accomplishing  this,  he  said,  was  through 
try-out  courses  in  shorthand  which  had 
already  been  discussed.  The  difficulty 
here  seemed  to  be  that  the  suggestion 
had  been  to  put  the  try-out  course  in 
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shorthand  into  the  ninth  year  of  >  the 
junior  high  school.  This  did  not  fit 
with  the  plan  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  junior  high  schools,  where  the 
seventh  year  is  similar  to  the  regular 
elementary  work,  the  eighth  year,  a  try¬ 
out  year,  and  the  ninth  year  is  devoted 
to  real  vocational  training.  His  feeling 
was  tliat  they  should  not  teach  short¬ 
hand  in  the  eighth  year,  but  that  should 
be  considered  as  merely  an  expression 
of  his  personal  opinion. 

A  second  way  of  determining  fit¬ 
ness  for  vocational  shorthand  work  is 
through  previous  success  in  other  schodl 
subjects.  English,  typewriting,  pen¬ 
manship,  and  perhaps  other  courses 
might  furnish  an  index  as  to  the  pupil’s 
fitness  to  continue  into  the  stenographic 
work.  Mr.  Lomax  is  making  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  the  success  in  such 
courses  and  the  success  in  shorthand, 
but  has  not  gone  far  enough  to  state 
poitively  the  degree  of  correlation. 

The  third  way  of  selecting  pupils 
wx)uld  be  the  prognostic  test  method. 
This  was  described  by  Dr.  Hoke,  and 
much  can  be  hoped  for,  Mr.  Lomax  be¬ 
lieves,  from  this  idea  as  it  develops. 
For  present  purposes  his  best  experi¬ 
ence  indicates  that  students  must  have 
made  “a  good  record  in  English,  type¬ 
writing,  and  penmanship  lx? fore  we 
would  advise  them  to  select  the  short¬ 
hand  group  of  studies.” 

Mr.  Bowman  had  followed  the  plan 
in  Girard  College  of  asking  the  boys  to 
make  an  election  of  courses,  writing 
down  three  sound  reasons  for  their 
choice,  thus  specifying  the  subjects  in 
which  they  are  interested.  These  sheets 
are  then  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
vocational  guidance  committee,  where 
they  are  checked  against  the  Hoke 
prognostic  test  given  during  the  year, 
and  then  to  the  class  teachers,  who 
check  them  against  the  student’s  per¬ 
formance  in  English,  spelling,  and 
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mathematics.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
they  find  the  boys  make  a  good  selec¬ 
tion.  The  remainder  of  the  cases  con¬ 
stitute  an  experimental  problem  upon 
which  they  are  working. 

Mr.  William  M.  Kantor,  of  Bristol 
High  School,  discussed  the  question 
“What  Books 
What  Supple-  Should  a  Pupil  Use 
mentary  Books?  in  Addition  to  the 
Manual?”  His  an¬ 
swer  was  brief  and  to  the  point.  ‘T 
think  ‘Word  and  Sentence  Drills’  and 
‘Gregg  Speed  Studies’  offer  the  best 
outside  help  for  beginning  students.” 
To  this  someone  else  added  ‘‘Graded 
Readings,”  as  being  very  helpful.  Sev¬ 
eral  others  added  items  of  interest,  one 
of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  students 
should  be  directed  to  read  plates  about 
three  times  to  copying  them  once  for 
home  work. 

‘‘How  Much  and  What  Ground 
Would  You  Cover  in  the  First  Les¬ 
son?”  This  ques- 
What  to  Cover  tion  was  presented 
in  First  Lesson  by  Mr.  Bowman, 
who  suggested  that 
it  be  answered  by  correspondence.  To 
those  who  were  interested,  he  presented 
a  three-page  mimeographed  outline  of 
his  lesson  plan  for  the  first  recitation, 
and  a  five-day  outline  covering  the  first 
lesson  in  the  Manual.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  print  this  outline  later  on  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  a  discussion 
by  teachers  as  to  how  to  get  better  re¬ 
sults,  the  workers  in  education  were 
treated  to  a  real  demonstration  of  their 
handiwork  in  the  form  of  a  talk  by 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem. 
Mr.  Swem’s  Doubtless  his  observa- 
Address  tions  as  to  the  experi¬ 
ences  and  opportunities 
open  to  the  efficient  writer  of  shorthand 
will  be  carried  back  to  hundreds  of 
classrooms  to  inspire  young  people  who 


are  to-day  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  this  young  man — an  ambitious  but 
patient  toiler  on  the  ladder  of  short¬ 
hand  success.  No  one  can  listen  to  the 
recital  of  his  intimate  experiences  as 
personal  stenographer  and  reporter  to 
ex-President  Wilson  without  catching  a 
bit  of  his  enthusiasm  for  shorthand.  No 
student  with  a  spark  of  hope  in  the 
future  but  would  thrill  at  the  thought 
of  his  own  possibilities  in  connection 
with  the  discharge  of  such  responsibil¬ 
ity.  With  characteristic  modesty  Mr. 
Swem  acknowledged  that  he  ‘‘let  a  fine 
teacher  of  shorthand  actually  talk  me 
into  becoming  a  fast  shorthand  writer.” 
How  many  teachers  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  that  same  opportunity? 

Mr.  Swem’s  blackboard  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  new  matter  at  speeds  of  200, 
240,  and  280  words  per  minute,  and  on 
familiar  testimony  at  over  440  words 
per  minute  gave  those  present  some  idea 
of  his  reserve  ability.  All  were  read 
back  perfectly,,, and  as  fast  as  he  could 
say  the  words. 

The  last  number  on  the  program  was 
an  historical  talk  tracing  the  salient 
facts  of  the  develop- 
The  History  ment  of  shorthand 

of  Shorthand  from  the  earliest  times 

down  to  the  present. 
Mr.  John  Robert  Gregg’s  talks  on  this 
topic  always  attract  widespread  interest, 
particularly  from  the  younger  teachers, 
who  are  often  surprised  to  discover  that 
shorthand  is  an  ancient  art  and  that  it 
has  evolved  step  after  step  just  as  has 
everything  else  in  the  world.  In  addi- 
tic«i  to  showing  how  certain  shorthand 
forms  were  derived  in  the  early  sys¬ 
tems  and  persisted,  some  of  therri  even 
until  the  present,  Mr.  Gregg  related 
many  anecdotes  about  early  writers  and 
teachers,  showing  the  community  of  in¬ 
terest  of  ancient  and  modern  shorthand 
users.  His  talk  was  followed  by  the 
revised  moving  (Continued  on  page  384) 
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An  Experiment  to  Establish  Definite  Standards  for 
The  Guidance  of  Teachers  in  Organizing  Courses  in 
Elementary  Shorthand 

Initiated  and  Conducted  Under  the  Supervision  of 
Francis  Effinger-Raymond  and  Elizabeth  Starbuck  Adams 
Wellesley,  B.A.,  Columbia,  M.A. 

(Continued  from  the  April  issue) 

T  T  will  be  some  time  before  any  de-  Test  Six  reviews  the  fundamental 
tailed  report  can  be  made  upon  tests  principles  presented  in  the  first  eight 

Six,  Seven,  and  Eight  of  the  Diag-.  lessons  in  particular :  re- 

nostic  Series.  We  are  therefore  sub-  Test  Six  versed  curves,  o  and  oo- 

mitting  the  content  only  of  the  three  hooks,  infrequent  joinings, 

last  tests,  with  explanations  and  sugges-  various  ways  of  expressing  r,  etc.  The 

tions.  Teachers  who  are  interested  in  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  find  out  if 
giving  the  tests  are  thus  enabled  to  con-  early  faults  have  been  eliminated.  The 
tinue  the  series.  The  possibilities  in  interest  in  a  rather  sensational  story 
speed  have  already  been  indicated  by  the  will  hold  the  attention,  letting  the  sub¬ 
reports  on  Tests  Four  and  Five.  conscious  mind  control  the  writing.  In 


Elementary  Shorthand — Diagnostic  Test  Six 

COPY  FOR  DICTATION 

(Dictate  at  moderate  speed.  Check  your  approximate  rate:  _ 40....,  45 — 50 — 55 — 60 ) 

Wednesday  night,  February  fifteenth,  towards  dawn.  Sheriff  Booth,  of  the  town  of 
Spring^eld,  was  on  his  way  home  from  a  |  late  session  in  the  courthouse.  It  is  his  custom 
to  take  the  path  that  leads  across  the  old  stone  bridge.  |  On  this  special  occasion  he  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  watch  the  sun,  just  rising  over  the  quiet  water.  As  1  he  stood  there  calmly 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  vivid  colors  he  heard  feeble  moans  from  the  roadside.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  I  the  sound  of  the  groans  and  found  a  man  lying  in  the  mud.  He  was  bleeding  from  a 
wound  in  ||  his  neck,  near  his  throat  and  from  bad  cuts  on  his  legs  and  arms.  He  looked  as 
if  he  had  |  been  beaten  and  then  stabbed.  The  sheriff  bound  up  the  hurts  as  best  he  could, 
then  ran  to  the  nearest  |  house  for  help.  In  his  haste  to  get  assistance,  when  he  saw  a  light 
in  the  kitchen  and  the  door  |  partly  open,  he  entered  without  knocking.  His  sudden  appearance 
surprised  Paul  Smith  in  the  act  of  washing  stains  off  the  |  sleeve  of  his  tweed  coat.  The 
shock  'of  being  discovered  so  upset  him  that  he  confessed  at  once  that  he  1 1  had  killed  his 
enemy,  Dan  Mooney,  in  a  fit  of  rage.  His  only  defense  was  that  during  the  quarrel  Dan  |  had 
hit  him  in  the  face  with  a  small  whip  which  he  was  carrying  in  his  hand,  at  the  same  |  time 
swearing  at  him. 

The  sheriff  was  obliged  to  arrest  Paul  and  lodge  him  in  the  county  jail.  In  the  |  mean¬ 
time,  he  called  for  further  help,  and  the  victim  of  the  fight  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 
Fortunately  for  Paul,  |  Mooney  recovered  within  a  short  time.  Feeling  that  his  own  loss 
of  temper  was,  to  a  large  degree,  responsible  for  |  ]  the  trouble,  he  refused  to  enter  any 
complaint  against  Smith.  Paul  returned  home  from  jail  a  sadder  and  wiser  man.  |  (320  words.) 
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the  transcription,  the  same  interest  may 
hold  over  to  make  the  transcription  easy. 
Do  not  prepare  in  any  specific  way  for 
this  test.  Give  the  dictation  at  any 
time  you  wish,  during  any  part  of  a 
lesson  hour.  Allow  yourself  at  least 
fifteen  minutes.  The  transcription  may 
be  done  in  any  way  you  wish.  But  both 
the  dictation  and  transcription  should 
be  turned  in.  The  shorthand  notes  are 
most  important. 

It  is  safe  to  give  this  test  as  soon  as 
you  have  trained  your  class  to  take  the 
dictation  of  new  material  as  a  matter 
of  course.  We  prophesy  that  the  tran¬ 
scriptions  will  show  a  high  accuracy 
per  cent.  If  the  shorthand  is  corrected 
with  care  there  will  be  shown  one  of 
these  two  things : 

1.  Recurrence  of  old  errors. 

2.  Elimination  of  old  errors. 

If  the  first  state  is  found,  then  give  a 
thorough  review,  using  Word  and  Sen¬ 
tence  Drills:  Markett,  pages  14,  19,  or 
similar  matter  to  these  special  individ¬ 
uals  and  begin  to  speed  up  on  general 
dictation  to  eliminate  a  tendency  to 
“stop  and  think.”  From  the  diagnostic 


standpoint  the  shorthand  presents  by  far 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  test. 

Dictate  at  rate  fair  to  majority  of 
class.  Students  write  in  their  notebooks 
as  an  ordinary  class  exercise.  Notes 
should  be  transcribed  under  supervision, 
allowing  one  full  period  for  the  tran¬ 
scription.  When  possible  note  on  stu¬ 
dent’s  paper  the  time  of  transcribing. 

These  two  letters  are  not  artificial. 
They  are  actual  letters  such  as  might 
be  dictated  in  any  office ;  one  an  adjust¬ 
ment  letter  and  one  a  sales  letter.  The 
vocabulary  contains  a  fair  number  of 
difficult  words,  and  the  usual  propor¬ 
tion  of  wordsigns. 

As  a  practical  class  exercise  the  dic¬ 
tation  of  this  test  should  approach  office 
conditions  and  the  transcription  should 
be  considered  a  test  of  stenographic 
ability.  The  speed  of  dictation  cannot 
be  expected  to  exceed  eighty  words  and 
probably  will  be  around  sixty  in  the 
general  run  of  cases.  The  student 
should  be  expected  to  hand  in  perfectly 
typed  letters  ready  to  be  signed.  He 
should  mark  each  letter  as  the  original 
transcript  or  copy  whichever  the  case 
may  be. 


Elementary  Shorthand — Diagnostic  Test  Seven 

(Check  approximate  rate  of  dictation:  40 . 45 _ jo _ 55 _ 60 . . 65 _ ) 


LETTER  ONE 

Dear  Mr.  Greene: 

Your  request  that  we  assume  responsibility  for  the  carelessness  of  railway  employees  in 
dama'nng  your  goods  ift  |  transit  seems  to  us  to  be  unreasonable.  We  do  not  wish  to  impose 
any  hardship  on  you,  and  we  regret  |  the  defacement  and  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
furniture  in  question.  However,  we  consider  it  in  the  nature  of  an  |  imposition  that  we  be 
asked  to  bear  any  share  in  the  loss  that  was  caused  through  no  lack  of  care  |  on  our  part. 

We  suggest  that  you  present  your  claims  for  damages  directly  to  the  freight  department 
of  the  railroad.  ||  All  such  claims  will  be  treated  with  respect.  You  are  sure  of  fair  play 
and  a  square  deal. 

Yours  truly,  (12(>  words) 


(Continued  on  page  374) 
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LETTER  TWO 

(See  that  word  Hooven  is  written  on  the  board  before  you  begin  dictating) 

Dear  Mr.  Adams: 

You  have  observed,  of  course,  that  some  of  your  mail  attracts  your  instant  attention. 
You  throw  aside  ]  other  letters,  uninterested,  while  you  read  the  attractive  message.  An  air 
of  courtesy  seems  to  pervade  the  message  that  interests  |  you. 

Among  those  who  appreciate  courtesy  are  successful  business  men  who  insist  that  con¬ 
sideration  must  replace  stiffness  in  their  letters.  |  They  understand  and  respect  the  wishes 
of  their  customers  to  be  treated  as  individuals.  You  probably  realize  that  personal,  indi¬ 
vidual  I  letters  get  far  better  results  than  any  other  kind  ever  devised.  Such  is  the  Hooven 
letter,  retaining  all  that  valuable  ||  courtesy  of  the  handwritten  letter.  It  puts  you  on  a 
personal  basis  with  people.  They  read  and  heed  what  you  |  have  to  say. 

You  cannot  expect  a  man  to  pay  much  attention  to  a  printed  letter,  just  one  of  thou¬ 
sands,  I  can  you?  Then  send  out  your  next  mailing,  whether  it  is  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  letters,  via  Hooven.  Write  |  us  the  day  you  receive  this  Hooven  letter,  Mr.  Adams, 
and  ask  us  to  tell  you  about  the  thousands  of  |  other  Hooven  letters  we  arc  sending  out  for 
progressive  San  Francisco  business  men. 

Cordially  yours,  (195  words) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Don’t  miss  the  complete  report  of  the 
K.  C.  T.  A.  Convention  appearing  in 
the  June  issue  of  this  magazine. 
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gCHOOL  NEWS  and  PERSONAL  NOTEg 

Found  in  the  Editor’s  Mail 


O  RCENTLY  there  was  dedicated  to 
business  education  the  beautiful 
building  pictured  opposite.  This  is  the 
new  two  hundred  thousand  dollar  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Armstrong  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  of  Berkeley,  California.  Mr.  J. 
Kvan  Armstrong  was  for  seven  years 
in  charge  of  the  business  training  work 
of  the  University  of  California.  His 
work  at  the  university  was  discontinued 
when  he  opened'  his  own  school.  He 
gives  University  grade  training  and 
draws  his  student  body  from  the  under 
graduates  of  his  alma  mater. 

TTie  large  audience  of  educators,  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  leaders,  that  filled  the 
beautiful  auditorium  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  on  the  occasion  of  its  dedication, 
listened  to  an  inspiring  address  by  Mr. 
.\.  R.  Heron  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Eiducation.  This  address  in 
full  is  carried  this  month  in  shorthand 
in  the  Gregg  Writer. 

*  *  * 

Since  the  directory  of  summer  schools 
was  made  up  for  the  April  issue,  we 
have  learned  of  another  course  in 
Methods  of  Commercial  Education — a 
course  that  is  to  be  given  this  summer 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  charge 
of  C.  B.  Edgeworth,  director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  of  Baltimore. 

*  *  * 

Begirming  this  year,  the  Tome  School, 
Port  Deposit,  Maryland,  will  offer  a 
two-year  commercial  course.  The 
course  of  study  for  the  first  year  will 
consist  of  Business  Economics,  Book¬ 
keeping  1,  Office  Organization,  History 
of  Commerce,  Commercial  Law  1,  Com¬ 
mercial  Correspondence  1,  Salesman¬ 
ship,  with  electives  of  Elements  of 


Transportation,  and  Business  Efficiency. 
The  second  year  will  include  Business 
Administration,  Bewkkeeping  2,  Mar¬ 
kets  and  Marketing  Methods,  Commer¬ 
cial  Law  2,  Manufacturing  Industries 
in  the  United  States,  Commercial  Cor¬ 
respondence  2,  Advertising,  with  elec¬ 
tives  of  Foreign  Trade,  Business  Statis¬ 
tics,  Money  and  Banking,  Business 
Employments. 

The  course  will  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Walter  P.  Steinhaeuser, 
head  of  the  department  of  commerce. 

*  *  # 

According  to  an  announcement  made 
recently  by  the  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  that  university  will  issue  this 
year  the  first  of  the  series  of  volumes 
to  be  known  as  “The  Harvard  Business 
Reports.’’  These  reports  will  be  an¬ 
alogous  to  the  court  reports  of  judicial 
decisions  in  law  cases.  Instead  of  the 
judge’s  decision  a  decision  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  executive  will  be  given. 

According  to  Dean  Wallace  B.  Don- 
ham,  “the  business  man  of  the  future, 
when  he  is  confronted  with  a  hard 
problem  of  policy,  will  be  able  to  turn 
to  a  volume  of  these  reports,  collected 
by  the  school’s  bureau  of  business  re¬ 
search,  and  examine  and  profit  from 
the  case  of  some  predecessor  faced  with 
a  similar  problem  either  in  his  own  or 
some  other  kind  of  business.’’ 

♦  *  * 

On  the  occasion  of  the  twelfth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  occupancy  of  its  present 
building,  the  Nebraska  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Lincoln,  was  host  to  about  160  of 
its  former  graduates  at  an  informal 
home-coming  celebration  and  banquet 
held  at  the  Lincoln  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  (Continued  on  page  384) 
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DICTATION  MATERIAL  O 


to  Shorthand  Plates  in 

Tkt  GREGG  WRITER 


The  Obligation  of  Training 


[Address  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Heron,  Director  of 
Education  for  California,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Armstrong  Schools  of  Business, 
Berkeley,  December  JS, 

I  have  chosen  as  a  title  for  my  re¬ 
marks  “The  Obligation  of  Training.” 

I  want  to  introduce  what  I  have  to  say. 
by  a  reference”  to  the  repeated  warn¬ 
ings  of  the  dangers  which  America  is 
facing. 

America  is  facing  dangers,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be.  One  of  the  biggest  dan¬ 
gers  is“  the  radicalism  which  seeks  to 
rebuild  the  economic  and  social  structure 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
rules  which  govern  that  structure. 

Every  experiment  which”  has  been 
undertaken  for  the  establishment  of 
commercial,  industrial,  or  social  rela¬ 
tions  contrary  to  sound  economic  laws 
has  failed,  and  every  such  experiment 
will  fail.*” 

The  danger  of  the  so-called  “red” 
propaganda  is  not  so  much  in  its  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  class,  not  so  much  in  its 
antagonism  to*”  the  laws  of  property, 
not  so  much  in  its  tendency  to  disregard 
human  life,  as  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
largely  the  product”®  of  thinking  which 
has  no  background  of  training  in  the 
underlying  principles  of  business  and 
social  relationships. 

Running  counter  to  this  danger  of  red 
radicalism’”  is  an  even  greater  danger, 
because  the  influences  back  of  it  are 
more  powerful.  These  are  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  seek  to  capitalize  the  fear 
of*”  ultra-radicalism  by  intrenching 
more  deeply  certain  features  of  the 
present  industrial  and  commercial  sys¬ 
tem  which  should  yield  to  development 
and  growth. 


These  are*”  the  influences  which  like¬ 
wise  ignore  certain  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  human  relationship  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  special  privilege,  and  seek 
to  maintain  a  control”®  of  production 
and  distribution  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
economics  and  to  capitalize  an  unjust 
share  of  national  wealth  for  the  benefit 
of  interests  other*”  than  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple.  These  are  the  influences  of  re¬ 
action  which  tell  us  that  the  age-long 
struggle  for  equality  of  opportunity  is 
a  failure.*” 

Safety  from  each  danger  lies  in  the 
same  direction — relations  in  business 
and  economic  life  guided  by  trained  men 
and  women — skilled  of  hand,  alert**  of 
mind,  but  above  all,  trained  in  the  fun¬ 
damentals  upon  which  all  honest  busi¬ 
ness  is  built. 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  said :  “Men  do 
not  make*”  laws,  they  do  but  discover 
them.”  And  so  our  country  will  be  safe 
if  its  business  is  conducted  by  men  and 
women  whose  training  includes**®  the 
skills  and,  in  addition,  the  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  laws  at  work  in  all 
God’s  universe,  what  business  is  and 
how  it  grew ;  who”®  know  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  business  training. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  read  with  regret 
these  words  in  the  advertisement  of  a 
school  of  business :  “The  purpose*”  of 
business  education  is  to  increa.se  earning 
capacity.” 

Perhaps  most  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  leave  our  high  schools  and  enter 
the  usual  business®*  college  are  seeking 
a  short  road  to  earning  capacity.  And 
it  is  to  their  credit  that  instead  of  the 
immediate  plunge  into  the  flood  of*”  un¬ 
skilled  employment,  they  seek  that  im¬ 
provement  which  comes  of  the  usual 
short-cut  course. 

But  a  desire  for  greater  earning  capac- 
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ity  should  be“*  far-sighted  enough  to  see 
beyond  the  weekly  pay  check  of  next 
spring  to  the  possible  yearly  salary  of 
the  autumn  years  to  come,  and  realize*” 
that  the  structure  of  permanent  achieve¬ 
ment  can  only  be  built  on  foundations 
broad  and  deep,  and  that  a  short  cut 
to-day  means  that  some  to-morrow“® 
time  must  be  taken  when  it  is  infinitely 
more  valuable,  to  come  back  and  dig 
and  lay  foundations  that  will  carry  the 
weight  of  business"*  success. 

The  increase  of  earning  capacity  may 
be  the  attraction  which  leads  all  or 
most  of  the  students  into  the  business 
schools  of  to-day,  but*"  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  tliat  the  desire  to  increase  his  own 
earning  capacity  is  the  bait  which  lures 
any  man  to  establish  a  school  to  offer*” 
this  training. 

Men  succeed  and  men  fail  in  every 
field  of  human  effort ;  but  I  have  never 
known  a  man  whose  success  as  a  pur¬ 
veyor"*®  of  business  education  could  be 
measured  in  terms  of  wealth  acquired. 

A  “profession”  is  defined  as  a  life 
employment  which  brings  a  part  of  its®’* 
compensation  from  the  consciousness 
of  service  rendered  to  humanity,  in 
addition  to  any  compensation  of  money 
or  honor  or  comfort. 

I  present  to  you  to-day,’®*  the  claims 
of  the  profession  of  business,  and  more 
especially  the  profession  of  business 
training. 

I  present  to  you  my  confession  of 
faith  in  a’“  business  training  whose  sole 
or  first  purpose  is  not  to  increase  earn¬ 
ing  capacity. 

If  I  believed  that  the  Armstrong 
Schools  had  been  founded  on  any’*®  such 
conception  of  business  training  I  could 
not  be  here  on  this  occasion. 

I  present  to  you  to-day  the  thought  of 
the  obligation  of  training”* — a  spiritual 
and  moral  obligation  which  far  exceeds 
in  power  and  dignity  the  urge  of  in¬ 
creased  earning  capacity. 

To  a  few  men  a  vision  has"®®  come  of 
what  business  training  may  do  for  the 
individual,  and  still  more  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  That  vision  sees  in  business 
training  the  basis  of*”  better  relation¬ 
ship  between  man  and  man. 


That  vision  sees  a  business  training 
which  looks  beyond  the  skills  of  fingers 
and  eyes,  of  pencil  and  machine,"*"  to 
the  bigger  training  which  involves  some 
knowledge  of  the  reasons  which  have 
produced  the  economic  organization  of 
to-day. 

The  first  obligation  of  training  which*’* 

I  lay  before  you  to-day  is  the  obliga¬ 
tion  which  this  vision  imposes — the  ob¬ 
ligation  which  should  drive  those  men 
who  have  seen  the  vision  to*®®  offer  this 
broader  and  deeper  business  training  as 
a  contribution  to  the  building  of  the 
better  America  that  is  to  be. 

As  we  stand  inside®”  these  walls  I 
hope  you  may  see  them  as  I  do— not  an 
investment  for  profit,  not  a  place  for 
the  barter  and  sale  of**®  so  many  hours 
of  training  for  so  many  ounces  of  gold, 
but  rather  as  a  temple  to  a  faith  in  cer¬ 
tain  ideals  of  business,  a*’®  temple  in 
which  men  of  vision  will  seek  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  obligation  that  is  upon  them, 
the  obligation  to  offer  training. 

Then  there  is  another’®"®  form  of  this 
obligation — the  obligation  to  seek  train¬ 
ing.  It  rests  upon  every  .American  boy 
and  girl.  To  those  whose  heritage  is 
the  equality  of  opportunity  for  which 
and  by  which  our  nation  exists,  there’®” 
is  a  challenging  obligation. 

We  have  no  right  to  handle  with  un¬ 
trained  hands  and  minds  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  America  of  to-morrow 
is’"*®  being  formed.  We  have  no  right 
to  W’ield  with  unskilled  fingers  the  deli¬ 
cate  mechanism  by  which  the  course  of 
social  relations  in  this  lanjJ  is’"*  being 
determined. 

The  free  opportunities  of  American 
industry  are  not  the  results  of  accident 
or  chance.  They  are  a  part  of  those 
things  which  have  come”®"  to  us  as  the 
fruit  of  service  and  sacrifice  in  other 
days.  They  are  sacred  for  their  his¬ 
tory;  thev  are  doubly  sacred  for  their 
bearing””  on  the  history  of  to-morrow. 

We  should  be  able  to  plant  in  the 
minds  of  our  boys  and  girls  a  respect 
for  the  American  freedom”*®  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  essential  as  their  respect  for 
the  American  flag,  and  a  conviction  that 
as  guilty  as  the  one  who  lays  unclean. 
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sacreligious  hands””  on  that  symbol  is 
the  one  who  lays  careless,  untrained 
hands  on  his  opportunities  for  business 
service.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  obli¬ 
gation  to””  seek  training. 

To  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
part  or  in  full  measure;  to  those  who 
have  some  training  to  pass  on;  to 
those””  who  have  control  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  business  service,  comes  a 
third  obligation — the  obligation  to  use 
and  employ  their  trainii^. 

When  the  physician  is‘”®  present  at 
the  side  of  an  injured  man,  do  we  ques¬ 
tion  his  obligation  to  render  aid?  He 
possesses  the  training — the  need  of  the 
service  is”"®  before  him — from  the  two 
there  is  born  that  other  something  which 
we  are  seeing  born  in  the  relationships’ 
of  business — the  obligation  to  serve®*” — 
to  use  his  training. 

The  attorney  at  law  recognizes  his 
obligation  to  use  his  training  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  to  the  defense  of  a  pauper”” 
prisoner  the  court  assigns  skilled  coun¬ 
sel — and  counsel  serves  without  fee  or 
reward  by  reason  of  the  professional 
obligation  of  his  training.  Surely  no 
less””  obligation  rests  on  the  man  or 
woman  trained  for  the  biggest  task  in 
modern  life — Business. 

All  the  obligaticwi  of  training  com¬ 
bines  itself  in  the  debt”®®  which  rests 
upon  the  man  who  controls  business  op¬ 
portunity.  This  is  the  debt  he  owes  to 
the  world  to  have  that  opportunitv  util¬ 
ized  to®*"  its  richest  possibility.  A  man 
who  -is  the  possessor  of  any  material 
resource — a*  deposit  of  essential  min¬ 
erals.  for  instance,  recognizes  his  duty 
to  subject**”  that  resource  to  the  method 
of  work  which  will  produce  for  the 
world  the  greatest  value. 

Is  it  not  more  deeply  the  obligation 
of  every®*”  employer  who  controls  a 
task  to  employ  for  that  task  the  trained 
worker  ? 

It  is  by  such  employment  of  training 
that  the  task  will  be®*”  best  performed, 
the  greatest  value  delivered.  The  cost 
at  first  may  be  greater,  the  personal 
profit  and  moral  satisfaction  in  the  end 
will  be  greatest®®”  to  that  employer  who 
hires  his  work  done  in  the  best  way 


by  the  employment  of  the  trained 
worker. 

This  sums  up  my  conception  of®®”  the 
obligation  of  training — the  obligation  on 
those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  pve 
a  broader  business  training,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  on  every  worker  to  seek®®”  training, 
the  obligation  on  every  trained  person 
to  use  his  training,  the  obligation  of 
every  employer  to  employ  training. 

The  mills  which  grind  out  their”®* 
steady  grist  of  mechanical  workers  at 
business  tasks  are  filling  a  need;  but 
greater  is  the  need  for  those  institu¬ 
tions  which  will  provide  safe  leaders®*” 
and  executives  for  business  of  to-mor¬ 
row,  learned  in  the  rules  of  the  game, 
skilled  in  its  practice,  but  above  all, 
conscious  of  the  obligation  which’*” 
training  imposes. 

To  this  conception  of  business  train¬ 
ing  this  building  is  being  dedicated  to¬ 
day.  Into  its  portals  may  there  come 
young  men  and  women  earnestly®*” 
seeking  training  not  alone  as  a  means 
of  earning  more  dollars,  but  as  a  means 
of  rendering  better  service. 

In  its  classrooms  may®*®*  there  be 
that  spirit  of  one  of  the  greatest  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  ages,  embodied  in  the  words 
“Study  to  show  thyself  approved,  a 
workman  that®®"  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed.” 

Out  from  its  doors  may  there  go  men 
and  women  trained  to  render  better 
service  to  American  business,  bearing 
the®®”  obligation  of  training. 

And  as  their  skill,  inspired  by  these 
ideals,  begins  to  build  itself  into  the 
business  of  every  day,  around  them  will 
gather®®”  a  cult  whose  faith  is  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  training,  whose  practice  is 
the  profession  of  business,  and  whose 
achievement  will  be  the  building  of  a®*®* 
better  America,  better  because  its  busi¬ 
ness  relations  are  cleaner,  fairer  and 
more  American.  (1788) 

Lesson  XVII 

WORDS 

Savingly,  Markingham.  Ludington, 
variability,  verification,  cryptogram, 
sacramental,  parenthood,  relationship, 
windward,  sainthood,  pinnacle,  theat- 
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rical,  worshipful,  cubical,  neuritis,  oscu¬ 
lation,  acidulate,  stipulator,  stimulative, 
quizzical,  metaphysical,  appetizingly, 
negotiability,  amidships.  (25) 

SENTENCES 

A  telegram  of  congratulations  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Carrington  when  his  eligi¬ 
bility  to  the  medical  advisory  board  was 
announced.  Legibility  in  shorthand 
writing  is  exceedingly**  essential.  The 
article  in  the  periodical  on  the  upward 
lift  of  young  men  by  means  of  logical 
talks  on  ethical  problems  by  big  busi¬ 
ness  men,®*  stimulated  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  academic  circles.  The  sig¬ 
nification  of  the  cablegram  was  easily 
conceived  by  the  majority. (70) 

Lesson  XVIII 

WORDS 

Muscularity,  triviality,  paucity,  levity, 
amenity,  enmity,  quixotically,  gymnas¬ 
tics,  automatical,  epigraph,  chorograph, 
chirography,  anthologist,  synthetic,  ju¬ 
venility,  sophistically,  parenthetical,  pe¬ 
dantic,  authentically,  astrologist,  grav¬ 
ity,  tranquillity,  impurity,  unsystematic, 
diagraph.(25) 

SENTENCES 

His  frivolity  was  overestimated  be¬ 
cause  of  the  animosity  aroused  by  his 
popularity.  The  tenacity  with  which  he 
persisted  in  his  brutality  augmented  the 
anger  of*  the  people  and  he  was  se¬ 
verely  punished  for  his  rascality.  The 
professor  of  aesthetic  dancing  classes 
was  very  systematic  as  well  as  artistic. 
Every  energetic*®  young  woman  will 
want  to  study  politics  and  be  prepared 
to  take  a  definite  political  stand  on  all 
important  issues.  (70) 

Lesson  XIX 

WORDS 

Out  of  the  way,  so  much  as  the,  let 
me  say,  checking  the,  and  without,  past 
few  weeks,  and  assure  you  that,  some¬ 
body  else,  if*  possible,  he  must  be 
aware,  point  of  view,  to  my  mind,  short¬ 
hand  department,  business  manager,  I 
cannot  be  sure,  general  freight  agent, 
service  department,  of*®  course  it  will 


be,  few  centuries  ago,  ticket  holder, 
couple  of  days  ago,  it  will  please  us, 
taking  his,  by  the  same  mail.  (73) 

SENTENCES 

Why  not  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  books  were  returned 
to  the  library?  You  can  get  full  in¬ 
formation  from  the*  service  department 
regarding  the  stockholders’  shares.  He 
is  writing  the  manuscript  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  publication  which  is  about  to  be 
put  on  the  market.  The*®  least  possible 
delay  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
would  result  in  serious  losses  to  the 
steel  company.  During  the  general 
manager’s  absence,  he  spent*  most  of 
his  time  in  the  subscription  department. 
Probably  you  are  aware  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  that  country.  (94) 

Lesson  XX 

WORDS 

Santa  Fe,  San  Antonio.  Burlington, 
Grand  Junction,  Fort  Wayne,  Mans¬ 
field.  Ogdensburg,  Van  Dyke,  State  of 
Oregon,  Michigan  City,  foodstuffs,  im¬ 
prisonment,  adhesive,  questionnaire,  pre¬ 
emption,  carryall,  careworn,*  boycott, 
clear-cut,  illusion,  dominion,  clientage. 

SENTENCES 

He  soon  learned  that  a  plan  as  ex¬ 
pansive  as  he  proposed,  if  adopted, 
would  be  a  very  expensive  undertaking, 
and  it  was  therefore  suggested  that*  it 
be  modified  in  some  of  the  details  which 
would  make  it  less  extensive  in  opera¬ 
tion  but  cheaper  to  execute.  The 
speaker  stated  that  he*®  had  given  ad¬ 
dresses  in  Los  Angeles,  California ;  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah ;  Denver,  Colo. ;  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  and  Washington,  D.  C.(69) 

Business  Letters 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

Professor  J.  P.  Fraynes, 

University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dear  Professor  Fraynes : 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  forty  years 
President  of  Harvard  University,  has 
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put  his“  advice  on  Books  and  Reading 
into  a  chatty,  thoughtful  booklet  de¬ 
scribing  his  Five  Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 

This  booklet  is  not  merely  a  catalog 
of*“  titles  and  authors,  but  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  resume  containing  Dr.  Eliot’s 
best  thought  on  how  and  what  a  busy 
person  should  read.  We  are  distribut¬ 
ing”  it  free  by  mail  to  make  the  Five- 
Foot  Shelf  of  Books  better  known. 

Please  indicate  on  the  stamped  card 
the  address  to  which  you””  would  like 
the  booklet  sent,  whether  to  your  home 
or  office.  You  may  accept  it  with  our 
compliments  and  with  no  obligation 
whatsoever. 

Very  trul)r*“  yours. 

We  suggest  you  note  particularly  that" 
page  of  the  booklet’  which  is  headed 
“Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day  with  Dr. 
Eliot.’’ (146) 

Mr.  E.  F.  Jaeger, 

852  Booth  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: 

As  your  subscription  to  Printers’  Ink 
expires. on“  September  13,  you  have 
only  three  more  issues  coming  to  you. 

For  your  convenience  and  in  order 
that  you  may  not  miss  any  copies,  we“ 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  filling  in  your 
name  on  the  inclosed  renewal  order 
card. 

Simply  signify  whether  you  wish 
your  subscription  extended  for  one’*  or 
three  years,  and  mail  the  postal.  Print¬ 
ers’  Ink  will  then  continue  to  reach  you 
without  interruption.  Bill  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  in  due  course. 

Thank’®*  you ! 

Yours  very  truly, (104) 

(From  Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation,  Page 
iij.  Letters  3  and  s) 


A  Real  Estate  Case 

(Continued  from  the  April  issue) 

Q  You  are  talking  from  memory  only 
now?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  You  haven’t  a  single  written  record 


in  your  possession  which  indicates”’* 
these  dates?  A  No,  sir. 

Q  Have  you  that  listing  card  with 
you? 

A  No,  sir,  I  haven’t  got  it  with  me. 

I  can  produce"®*  it. 

Q  You  have  that  in  your  office? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  When  did  you  next  see  Sheeder? 
A  What  do  you  mean  next? 

You  saw  him  first  at  the  orig¬ 
inal  talk?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Then  when  you  submitted  the  $110 
proposition?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Now  when  did  you  next  see  him? 
A  The®*®*  next  time  I  went  to  see  him 
I  asked  him  if  Mr,  Ferris  would  do  a 
little  better  whether  he  would  take  it 
and  he*"*  said  he  would  not  take  less 
than  $125. 

Q  Did  you  talk  to  him  twice  about 
the  $110“*®  proposition?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  how  far  apart  were  those  two 
talks?  A  It  was  the  next  day. 

Q  And  he  said  nothing  doing?*’** 

A  Nothing  less  than  $125. 

Q  When  was  the  next  time  you  saw 
him? 

A  The  next  time  I  saw*’**  him  was 
when  I  showed  Mr.  Harvey  the  pro^ 
erty  and  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  $125. 

Q  How  long  have  you  known  Mr. 
Harvey  ? 

A  I  don’t  know  how"’*  long  I  have 
known  him.  I  have  only  known  him 
since  I  was  dealing  with  him  in  this 
deal,  but  I  knew  him  by  sight.****  I 
know  he  was  a  contractor  probably  for 
about  three  years. 

Q  When  was  the  first  time  you  met 
him  with  reference  to  this  particular**** 
deal  ? 

A  As  soon  as  I  found  out  that  Ferris 
was  not  interested  the  next  step  I  took 
was  to  interest  somebody  else. 

Q  When****  did  you  first  show  this 
property  to  Harvey? 

A  I  think  it  was  the  day  before,  either 
Thursday  or  Friday. 

Q  Either  one  or  two****  days  before 
the  tenth  of  March?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  how  long  did  you  talk  to  him 
about  it?  A  To  whom? 

Q  To**®*  Harvey? 


L; 
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A  Well,  I  showed  it  to  him  once  and 
he  said  he  would  consider  it. 

Q  Where  does  he  live? (4321) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

The  Trip  Hammers  of  Sheffield 

From  “The  Christian  Science  Monitor" 

The  trip  hammers  of  Sheffield  thump 
all  night  through. 

Down  in  the  bowl  of  the  city  where 
the  once  beautiful  Don  moves  sluggishly 
between  rusted"  banks  and  foundries, 
men  toil  from  dark  to  dawn,  hammer¬ 
ing  steel  to  make  Great  Britain  power¬ 
ful.  Furnaces  blaze  in  the  valley  and 
flames  lick  from'"  the  tops  of  chimneys, 
glare  for  a  space  in  the  dusk  that  now 
is  tinted  with  approaching  day,  and 
drop  back  again  like  serj^nts’  tongues." 

Sheffield  is  a  sprawling  village  of 
near  half  a  million  people.  It  is  a 
village  because  the  people  are  nearly 
all  engaged  either  in  the‘“"  finishing  of 
steel  or  the  plating  of  silver,  or  kindred 
industries,  and  because  there  is  so  little 
art  here,  and  so  much  work.  To  the'" 
north  are  other  gp'eat  villages,,  each 
hard-working  and  smoke-covered :  spots 
of  grime  and  power,  dirty  and  gigantic ; 
on  the  south,  the  wild  Derby'“  moor¬ 
land  comes  to  the  valley’s  back  door, 
and  roaming  sheep  and  running  grouse 
could  visit  the  suburbs  if  they  wished. 

The  Roman  legionaries  who  made”* 
the  first  iron  here  never  imagined  the 
chimney’s  flare  against  the  night.  The 
site  of  Sheffield  is  very  ancient,  but  the 
temper  of  Sheffield  is”®  young.  It  is 
younger  than  the  elder  cities  of  the 
New  World.  Modern  smoke  hangs 
over  the  Don  valley,  and  modern  ideals 
are  in  people’s"®  thoughts,  for  Sheffield 
is  child  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
has  few  landmarks  of  Elizabethan 
times,  and  is  a  contemporary  of  the 
dreadnaught. 

In  days  long”®  past.  Sheffield,  books 
say,  knew  romance  w'ell.  It  was  down 
the  lovely  valley  of  the  Don  that  Ivan- 
hoe  came  riding  and  met  Wamba,  son 
of"®  Witless,  and  Gurth  the  Saxon, 
feeding  their  swine  on  acorns.  In 


Sheffield  Castle  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  guarded  for  12  years.  Those  days 
are”®  gone.  Factory  smoke  has  come 
and  hidden  the  modern  life  from  the 
novelist,  and  now  the  place  is  Britain’s 
smithy,  where  her  hardest  work  is“® 
done.  Rather,  Sheffield  is  the  smith, 
himself :  swart,  soiled  and  gruff — ever¬ 
lastingly  heating  iron  white-hot,  and 
sousing  it  in  cold  water. 

David  Lloyd  George*®®  said  here  once 
that  when  the  fallen  shield  of  Prussian 
militarism  was  picked  from  Flanders 
Field,  it  was  found  battered  and  bent — 
with  the  blows”®  of  Sheffield  steel  1 
That  was  a  cherished  boast  that  almost 
made  up  for  lost  romance  and  blithe 
birds  that  once  sang  sweet  above  Don 
eddies.*®® 

The  birds  flew  away  when  the  smoke 
came.  The  cluttered  lower  bowl  of 
the  valley  is  filled  all  the  day  long  now 
with  coal  fumes;*”  but  they  lift  in  the 
early  morning.  At  such  hours,  home- 
bound  newspaper  men  climb  the  hill  by 
narrow,  cobbled  byways.  They  find  the 
tram*®®  lines  deserted,  avenues  wide  and 
silent,  with  all  the  crowds  at  home  in 
bed.  After  they  cross  the  flagstones  of 
the  cathedral  to  mount  the*"  hill,  they 
pause  only  long  enough  at  the  little 
horse-meat  shop  (tight  barred  and 
shuttered  now,  with  the  butcher’s  fam¬ 
ily  sleeping  overhead,  and  all®®®  the 
windows  closed)  to  give  the  morning 
paper  to  their  favorite  Bobbie. 

Thump,  thump,  thump,  go  the  trip 
hammers  below  them. 

Climbing  higher,  the  air®"  savors  of 
English  spring,  with  the  wind  off  the 
Derby  moors.  The  rain  of  “soots”  has 
ceased,  and  the  smoke  haze  has  blown 
down  low®®®  on  the  sky,  where  it  hangs, 
a  thumb’s-breadth  up  from  bristling 
chimneys.  Enemy  aircraft  flew  down 
on  Sheffield  in  the  war  and  these 
same®"  chimneys  belched  up  a  black 
Vesuvius  breath  which  blotted  out  the 
valley,  and  must  have  made  young 
ober-lieutenants  up  aloft  glad  to  sail 
away,*®*  judging  by  the  small  samples 
of  it  which  citizens  get  daily. 

The  east  turns  bright  now.  The  haze 
which  has  stretched  like  a  sodden  sand- 
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ARE  YOU 

Winning  Gold  Medals? 

How  many  of  your  students  are  preparing  for  the  Gold 
Medal  Contests?  Are  they  approaching  the  Gold  Medal 
standard  as  rapidly  as  you  would  like? 

Are  your  students  too  much  inclined  to  “practice”  and 
too  little  inclined  to  make  speed  building  a  matter  of  study? 

Typewriting  Speed  Studies 

by 

Adelaide  B.  Hakes 

not  only  furnishes  the  material  to  reach  a  “winning  standard” 
but  it  revives  interest  in  fundamentals — in  study!  The  student 
is  impressed  anew  with  the  importance  of  concentration,  repeti¬ 
tion,  rhythm,  RESULTS.  In  short.  Typewriting  Speed 
Studies  is  a  veritable  typewriting  gymnasium! 

Why  not  furnish  each  of  your  typewriters  with  a  copy? 
The  result  will  be  quite  as  gratifying  to  you  as  to  the  students. 

Send  to  our  nearest  office  to-day  for  your  initial  supply. 

Forty  pages,  eight  and  otte-half  by  eleven  inches,  art  paper 
coz'er,  list  price  52c.  Discounts  to  schools. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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bar““  across  the  sky  becomes  trans¬ 
lucent.  The  impure  fumes,  released  by 
man,  take  fire  and  burn  with  a  vivid¬ 
ness  that  no  natural  mist  ever  attained. 
Nature®"  seems  bent  on  redeeming 
man’s  mistake. 

Blue  veils  hide  the  factories  on  the 
left,  while  in  the  east  the  morning  ban¬ 
ners  unfurl  themselves.  Dawn  is”* 
breaking  over  Sheffield.  The  city  birds 
twitter  to  coming  day,  with  a  sweet 
note  or  two  among  them,  and  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lark  over  all.  Those’"  who  call 
Sheffield  ugly  have  not  seen  her  like 
this :  the  sky  throbs  with  scarlet  and 
gold  thrown  up  from  under  the  world’s 
edge,  and’“  the  clouds  blaze  with  trans¬ 
muted  smoke. 

The  unheeding  hammers  continue  as 
before,  for  all  the  beauty  round  them — 
thump,  thump,  thump. 

Their  steady  beat  marks’"  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  hours.  They  are  reinforced 
by  the  advancing  light  which  tells  that 
the  sun  is  ready  to  peep  forth,  and  fade 
dawn’s”*  colors,  and  pierce  illusions. 
The  city  chimneys  that  have  been  flat 
shadows  slowly  gain  thickness  and  re¬ 
solve  themselves  into  brick  and  mortar ; 
the  veils  withdraw""  from  the  huddled 
streets  of  the  poor  and  from  their  grim 
little  houses;  the  blue  masses  on  the 
left  take  definite  form  and  change  ab¬ 
ruptly,*"  as  the  blood  red  disc  appears, 
from  mystery  to  gas  tanks.  The  clatter 
of  wooden  shoes,  flanged  with  iron, 
beats  over  the  cobbled  streets,  telling*** 
of  children  going  down  into  the  Valley 
of  Smoke  for  the  day,  to  aid  Great 
Britain  in  the  task  of  being  powerful. 

Thump,  thump,  thump,*’*  go  the  un¬ 
heeding  hammers  of  Sheffield. 

Is  steel,  then,  all-powerful  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  has  romance  been  lost  forever 
from  Sheffield  and  the  industrial*" 
world  it  represents?  Has  nature  been 
defeated  by  man’s  greed  and  heedlcss- 
ness?  The  smoke-made  glory  of  the 
dawn  answers  the  question.  Knights 
and  fair**  ladies  saw  the  river  Don 
•  when  its  banks  were  gp'een,  but  they 
never  saw  sunrise  half  so  splendid  as 
this  just  now,  when  nature’s  radiance*" 


battled  up  against  man’s  smcdce  and  in¬ 
flamed  the  sky  with  its  victory. 

Black  as  Sheffield  valley  is,  the  dawn 
brought  back  in  a  breath  all”*  the 
beauty  that  man  squandered  in  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  added  to  its  radiance.  Na¬ 
ture  is  greater  than  trip  hammers,  loco¬ 
motives,  machines  and  factories.  Fac¬ 
tory  smoke’"®  will  join  knights’  armor 
in  oblivion,  but  the  majesty  of  the  dawn 
will  continue.  (1014) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

OUT  OF  SIGHT,  ANYWAY 

“Look  here  now,  Tom,’’  said  father, 
“I  want  you  to  do  as  your  mother  says 
and  wash  your  hands  before  you  go  to 
school.’’ 

Tom:"  “What’s  the  use?  I’m  not 
one  of  those  kids  who  is  always  raising 
them.’’ (39) 

EASY  MONEY 

Charles :  “This  is  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  dollar  I  have  ever  had  in  my  pos¬ 
session.” 

Frank:  “How  is  that?” 

Charles:  “If  you  will  fold  it  and* 
put  it  in  your  pocket  you  will  find  it 
in  creases  when  you  take  it  out.  (41) 

THEN  RICH  ROARED 

Mrs.  Rich  (reading  a  letter  from  her 
daughter  at  college) — “John,  I’m  as¬ 
tounded!  Helen  writes  that  she  is  now 
on  the  scrub  team.  Who  ever*  would 
have  thought  she’d  take  a  course  in 
housekeeping  ?”  (34) 

WHY  NOT? 

A  school  teacher  asked  her  class  in 
what  part  of  the  world  the  most  igno¬ 
rant  people  were  to  be  found.  A  small 
boy  volunteered  quickly,*  “In  London, 
England.” 

The  teacher  was  amazed  and  ques¬ 
tioned  the  lad  as  to  where  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  such  information. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  the  geography 
says"  that’s  where  the  population  is 
most  dense.”  (57) 
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PARKING  SPACE  FREE 

Dentist:  Awfully  sorry,  miss,  but  I 
just  tore  out  a  piece  of  your  gum.” 

Stenographer:  That’s  all  right.  Just 
stick  it  under  the  chair  and  I'll  get  it 
as  I  go  out.  (32) 

THE  ABSENT-MINDED  RECTOR 

“How  will  you  have  your  roast  beef 
— rare  or  well  done?”  the  rector  was 
asked  by  his  host. 

‘‘Well  done,”  replied  the  rector,  and 
added*’  absent-mindedly,  “good  and 
faithful  servant.’’ (31) 


Teacher:  “Willie,  what  is  a  cubic 
yard  ?” 

Willie:  “I  don’t  know  for  sure,  but 
it  must  be  a  yard  that  them  Cuban  kids 
play  in.”  (25) 


Spanish  Lesson  by  Radio 

At  Station  KGO  (312  meters)  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Oakland,  California,  a  series  of  lessons 
is  being  broadcast  on  Monday  evenings 
at  8:20  P.  M.  Pacific  time,  by  Prof. 
Oscar  Galeno,  author  of  the  Galeno 
Natural  Method  in  Spanish  and  known 
throughout  the  country  as  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  exponent  of  the  direct  method 
of  language  instruction.  Mrs.  Edna  L. 
Kelley-Barker,  one  of  our  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  California  teacher  friends, 
now’  educational  director  of  KGO  Sta¬ 
tion,  tells  us  that  this  Spanish  course 
is  being  w’armly  welcomed,  that,  in  fact, 
before  the  first  lesson  was  broadcast. 
May  5,  she  had  received  over  three  thou¬ 
sand  requests  for  the  free  pocket  sets 
of  charts  which  are  being  furnished  by 
the  Company,  requests  coming  in  from 
every  state  west  of  the  Rockies,  and 
from  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Mon¬ 
tana. 


The  lessons,  if  as  successful  as  they 
promise  to  be,  will  probably  be  dupli¬ 
cated  later  on  by  the  General  Electric 
Company’s  studio  at  Schenectady. 
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(Continued  from  page  3/5) 

The  celebration  was  a  success  and  it 
was  voted  to  effect  a  permanent  alumni 
organization  that  would  sponsor  a  sim¬ 
ilar  function  each  year. 

The  Nebraska  School  of  Business, 
originally  Brown’s  Business  College,  is 
in  its  nineteenth  year,  and  approx¬ 
imately  6,500  students  have  taken  its 
courses.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Blakeslee,  its 
president  and  active  manager,  has  been 
at  the  helm  for  the  past  nine  years. 


Gregg  Regional  Conference 

(Continued  from  page  371) 

picture  film,  “Twenty  Centuries  of 
Shorthand.” 

The  conference  dismissed  about  5 :30 
P.M.  for  a  general  get-together — a  sort 
of  hail  and  farewell.  The  spirit  of 
the  occasion  was  cooperation,  service — 
the  spirit  of  the  age !  Boston.  New 
York,  Washington,  Baltimore.  Harris¬ 
burg,  Wilmington,  Scranton,  Reading, 
Lancaster,  Camden,  Allentow’n.  Rah¬ 
way,  Trenton,  Atlantic  City,  Princeton, 
and  Philadeli^iia,  as  well  as  many  other 
cities,  contributed  visitors  to  the  con¬ 
ference — a  conference  that  will  stand 
out  as  setting  a  high  standard  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  teachers’  meetings.  .\nd  we  do 
not  forget  that  Philadelphia  has  wit¬ 
nessed  many  important  conventions  of 
leaders  in  every  sphere. 


